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TRUTH ABOUT BEETHOVEN* 
By ERNEST NEWMAN 

It may come as a surprise to the ordinary reader | 
of musical history and biography to be told that | 
more than any other composer Beethoven stands 
in need of an authentic Life. If there is any| 
composer whose movements, whose correspondence, | 
| 


THE 


even whose conversation can be tracked month by 
month, almost day by day, it is Beethoven. In| 
some ways our information about him is even more | 
copious than our information about Wagner, for | 
in the case of the latter we have none of the} 
Conversation Books that fix for us some of the 
actual talks between Beethoven and his friends 
as definitely as if these had been recorded for the 
gramophone. ‘There are many Lives of Beethoven, 
many volumes of reminiscences of him, many 
editions of or selections from his letters, many 
reconstructions of him by more or less imaginative 
literary portrait painters. And yet it is safe to say | 
that hardly one music-lover in a million knows 
Beethoven as he really was, or can separate the 
truth from the fiction in the scores of romantic 
stories that are current concerning him. Everyone 
knows the ordinary sentimentalised bust or portrait 
of Beethoven——a Beethoven visibly conscious of the 
necessity for living up, so far as appearances go, to 
the general conception of him as a Titan staggering 
under the too vast orb of his fate. ‘The literary 
portraits we have of him are, almost without 
exception, equally sentimentalised. It is time that 
the man Beethoven was drawn from the life, not 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of each | 
successive biographer. 

We ali know the Beethoven of the poetical 
legend—a sick eagle fretted by crows and sparrows, 
a Prometheus and a Faust in one, a man picked 
out from the beginning as a target for the 
Evil One, poor, misunderstood, neglected, injured | 
by false friends, and finally broken by the base 
ingratitude of the nephew to whom he had given 
himself with a devotion and a_ self-sacrifice | 
unparalleled either in real life or in fiction. This! 
figure touc ‘ed the sensibilities and the sympathies | 
of men as that of no other composer has done— 
how, indeed, could anyone refuse sympathy to the | 
tragic spectacle of one ef the greatest of composers | 
deprived of his hearing? And, anxious to have full | 
justification for its expenditure of emotion, man-| 
kind was willing to go to any length of credulity 
where a Beethoven anecdote was concerned, so 
long only as it touched the source of tears. Let a 
simple example suffice. 


* The Life of I udwie van Beethooen, by Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer. Edited, revised, and amended from the original English 
manuscript and the German editions of Hermann Deiters and Huo 
Riemann, concluded, and all the documents newly translated, by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. New York, the Beethoven Association : 
London, Novello. 3 vols., £5 5s. net 








| neglected or forgot to do so. 


doctor first visited the patient on December 5. 


One of the best-known legends is that after his 
return from Gneixendorf to Vienna in the early 
days of December, 1826, with the violent cold that 
was the beginning of his fatal illness, he lay ul for 
some days before he could get medical attention, 
and then received it only by an accident. 


| According to Schindler, the wicked nephew Karl, 


instead of summoning a doctor, either deliberately 
He went about his 
usual sinful pleasures, of which billiard-playing was 
and in the course of a game he happened, 


one ; 
some days after, to remember his_ uncle’s 
commission. He casually mentioned it to the 


marker, asking him to send a doctor. The marker, 
being unwell, neglected to do so for some time; 
but finding himself in a hospital he mentioned the 
matter to the doctor in charge—one Wawruch, 
who thereupon repaired to Beethoven. This story, 
according to Schindler, was told him by 
Dr. Wawruch himself. But there is not a word of 
truth in it: Thayer’s language is not too strong 
when he calls it a ‘shameless fabrication.’ It is 
disproved by the account of Beethoven’s illness 
(written by Wawruch less than two months after 
the composer’s death, and published in 1842), and 
by the Conversation Book. “I was not called im 
until the third day,’ says Wawruch, and Karl’s 
entries in the Conversation Book confirm this. ‘The 
Beethoven had arrived at his lodgings on 
December 2. In an undated letter to Carl Holz, 
which was no doubt written on either December 4 
or 5 (for he speaks of having arrived ‘a few days 
ago,’ and of a previous letter, also written after his 
arrival, having been mislaid), he refers to his 
illness in a way that shows he did not regard it as 
serious,” and says he would be delighted if Holz 
would come and see him. Karl must have 
delivered this letter without delay ; and Holz must 
have called on Beethoven at once, sent to Wawruch 
at once, and secured the immediate attendance of 
the latter at the Schwarzspanierhaus. ‘Karl’s entries 
relating to the physician’s visit end on December 1 4 ; 


‘and the evidence of the Conversation Book is 


conclusive that Schindler did not see Beethoven 
till some time after that date. 

A hundred similar cases of error or perversion 
of the truth could be cited. What is the explana- 
tion of them? In part, the errors are honest ; 
events are only dimly remembered after the lapse 
of many years, and in any case the narrator of an 
event necessarily saw only one aspect of it. But 
a good deal of the confusion has come from the 
pardonable desire of each of the great man’s 
friends to pose as //e friend. Schindler’s jealousy 
of the others, and particularly of Holz, is notorious. 
Now the peculiar relation of Schindler to 
Beethoven gave him exceptional opportunities for 
legend-floating. It was known that he had been a 
sort of secretary to the composer for some years, 
that he was with him in the last days, and that the 





* ‘Immediately after my arrival, which took place a few days ago, I 
wrote to you, but my letter was mislaid ; thereupon I became unwell, 
so that I thought it better to stay in bed. 
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famous Conversation Books* had come into his 
keeping after Beethoven’s death. 
of the composer, therefore (first edition, 
second edition, 1845 ; third edition, 1860), seemed 
to have every title to be considered authoritative. 
In the course of time, doubts were cast on many 
of his statements; but few people realised the 
full extent of his untrustworthiness. Grove, in his 
aiticle on him in the Dictionary, says that 
‘Schindler has been the object of much obloquy 
and mistrust, but it is satisfactory to know, on the 
authority of A. W. Thayer, that this is unfounded, 
and that his honesty and intelligence are both to 


1840; 


be trusted.’ Nothing could well be more mis 
leading. Thayer’s considered opinion of him was 
this : 


“Nothing is more common than to find 
circumstances accepted as undoubted facts on 
Schindler’s authority. The present writer 
discussed at length Schindler’s character as a 
biographer with Otto Jahn, both of us having 
known him personally. Our opinions coincided 
perfectly. We held him to be honest and 
sincere in his statements, but afflicted with a 
treacherous memory and a _proneness to 
accept impressions and later-formed con- 
victions as facts of former personal knowledge, 
and to publish them as such without carefully 
verifying them.’ 

Moreover, he revised his book and wrote various 
articles about Beethoven after the Conversation 
Books, which would have served to correct many of his 
unconscious fictions, had passed out of his keeping. 
But even this opinion of Thaver’s, expressed in 
the second of the present volumes, is modified later 
to the disadvantage of Schindler. He plainly was 
not over-scrupulous where his own vanity was 
concerned. ‘The true story has just been told of 
the early stages of Beethoven’s illness. It is as 
clear as anything can be that Schindler did not see 
him till at least a fortnight after the composer’s 
return to Vienna on December 2, whereas Holz 
was with him on December 4 or 5. Schindler knew 
that the Conversation Book was decisive on this 
point; and he has actually ‘folded and re- 
numbered ’ the pages in such a way that the page 
on which this entry [/.e., Karl’s entry recording all 
Wawruch’s visits from December 5 to 14} 
appears, is made to look as if it preceded others 
which are hlled with evidences of flols’s helpfulness. 
After that, we must modify our opinion that 
Schindler was a bit of a fool, but an honest fool. 

The truth is that he was jealous of Karl Holz, 
the bright and amiable young man who became 
Beethoven’s factotum about 1825, henceforth 
occupying the place in his affections formerly 
held by Schindler. ‘The latter consoled himself 
by spreading false reports about Holz—for 
instance, that he took Beethoven to taverns where 
the composer drank more than was good for him. 
In August, 1826, Beethoven gave Holz a document 


* There were originally about four hundred of these. Schindler 
destroyed many of them. The remainder (a hundred and eighty- 


hree) are now in the National Library at Berlin. 


His biography | 


| certifying that he considered him ‘competent to 
write my eventual biography, should such a thing 
be desired,’ and adding, ‘I repose in him the 
fullest confidence that he will give to the world 
without distortion all that I have communicated 
to him for this purpose.’ Schindler attempts to 
make out that this permission was ‘the result of a 
surprise sprung upon Beethoven,’ and that on his 
death-bed he requested Breuning and Schindler to 
collect his papers and hand them to Rochlitz for 
the purposes of a _ biography—a task which 
Rochlitz declined. But it is certain that Schindler 
was quietly edged out of Beethoven’s life in the 
last year or two. It was in the spring of 1825 
that Beethoven became noticeably fond of Holz. 
From March, 1825, to August, 1826, Beethoven 
and Schindler rarely met. On September 28, the 
composer went to stay with his brother Johann at 
Gneixendorf, whence he returned, on December 2, 
to what proved to be his death-bed. 

Let me give one more instarice of the uncritical 
way in which biographers have condemned this 
or that personage in the Beethoven ex/ourage on 
the strength of the mere word of another member 
of it. Grove (art. “ Beethoven’ in the Dictionary, 
says that Dr. Wawruch ‘appears to have been a 
poor practitioner and a pompous pedant,’ who did 
not know how to treat the malady from which 
Beethoven was suffering. Grove gives as_ his 
authority for this the reminiscences of Stephan von 
Breuning. But Breuning was obviously prejudiced 
against Wawruch, no doubt because Beethoven— 
one of those irascible invalids who are quite 
‘impossible’ from the point of view of the doctor 
and the nurse—himself conceived an antipathy 
against him when he found himself getting no 
better. Medical opinion of to-day justifies 
Wawruch in his diagnosis, and he seems to have 
treated the case—which was evidently hopeless 
from the first—as scientifically as any physician 
could have done in those days. Yet, as Thayer 
| says, ‘the criticisms of Breuning and others have 
pursued him through all the books devoted to 
| Beethoven’s life.’ 
| The truth about Beethoven could only be 
arrived at by some investigator who would patiently 
| sift the true from the false or the mistakes in the 
records of his friends, and—which is still more 
important—check every statement made _ by 
Beethoven about others. It has been too hastily 
lassumed that because he was a great composer 
| and a man of essential goodness of character he was 
always right and others always wrong in any matter 
of dispute between them. ‘The fact is that 
Beethoven was more prone than most men to be 
unjust to those with whom he came in conflict, 
precisely because of his sense of the higher morality 
of his own motives, to say nothing of a character 
| unusually headstrong, obstinate, and suspicious. 
With all his great gifts, he was not—let us say it 
frankly—particularly intelligent apart from his 
music. He seems to have admired Goethe; but 
there is nothing in the whole of his letters to show 
that his taste in literature and art was particularly 
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| 

good, or his knowledge of them at all extensive. | ‘The second volume followed in 1872, and the 
To the end of his days he had difficulty with the | third in 1879, both translated by Deiters; the 
simplest sum in addition. One of the most|record was now complete as far as 1816. Then 
pathetic pictures we have of him is that of his/the strain became too much for Thayer: his health 
nephew trying to teach him, on his death-bed, the | worsened, and he never afterwards felt equal to the 
rudiments of multiplication. He was prolific in| continuance of a task that had become more and 
moralsentiments of the most unimpeachable order ;| more difficult as it neared the end—although he 
but that sort of excellence can, and often does, go} still had energy for other literary work. <A 
along with something approaching stupidity in| suggestion made by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel that 
intellectual matters. His humour was primitive, | ‘Thayer shou!d complete the biography with the aid 
his language, for the most part, uncouth and/| of an intelligent secretary fell through. 
sometimes almost incoherent. He was purely! When Thayer died, in 1897, his papers were 
and simply a magnificent musical instrument. It| sent to his niece, Mrs. Jabez Fox, of Cambridge, 
is a pfriort unlikely that a man who could not} Mass. Deiters was willing to revise the three 
regulate sensibly the commonest details of his! published volumes for a second edition, and to 
own daily mundane life, who was notoriously| write the fourth. For the latter purpose the 
suspicious, self-centred, and quick to take offence, | papers were gone through by Mr. Krehbiel, and 
should have had all the wisdom on his side in his|the necessary ones sent to Deiters, who had 
dealings with those who disagreed with him. It} brought out a new edition of the first volume in 
is the habit of biographers, to take a typical case,| 1891. Deiters then decided that before revising 
to assume that Beethoven was the most innocent | the second and third volumes he would complete 
actor and the greatest sufferer in the aflair of the| the biography. ‘This ran to two more volumes. The 
nephew. An impartial study of all the evidence} proofs of the fourth were hardly in his hands when 
hardly lends countenance to that assumption. he died, in 1907. ‘The two final volumes were 

A full and judicial statement of all the facts| brought out in 1908 under the supervision of Dr. 
relating to Beethoven’s life is to be found nowhere} Hugo Riemann, who also produced the revised 
but in the biography by Thayer that is now for the} versions of vol. ii. and vol. iii., in 1910-11. 
first time made accessible in English. Alexander} Then Mr. Krehbiel, at Mrs. Fox’s request, 
Wheelock Thayer was born in Massachusetts in| took in hand the preparation of an English edition. 
1817, and died in 1897. In his early thirties he} He condensed the five German volumes, omitting 
conceived the ambition of writing an authentic} the musical analyses and dissertations of Deiters, 
Beethoven biography on the basis of the} abolishing certain appendices and _foot-notes, 
reminiscences of Schindler, Wegeler, Ries, and| incorporating the substance of many letters in 
others. With this purpose in view he went to| the text, and so on, using as much as possible 
Europe in 1849, and spent two years making! of Thayer’s original manuscript, and adhering to 
researches in different towns. After a visit to| Thayer’s purpose as expressed in a letter to 
America he returned to Europe in 1854. Astudy| Sir George Grove of 1895 : 
of the Beethoven documents in the Berlin Royal 
Library convinced him that it was useless to rely 
implicitly on the published reminiscences of anyone. 
There was nothing for it buta first-hand examination | 
of all the existing evidence, and the discovery of as | 
much new evidence as possible. The remainder | 
of his long life was devoted to this task. To| 
support himself he had to take the post of | 
American Consul at Trieste, the duties of which | Lor eo, ee 

—s . : . . | rapidity of narrative which, he _ believed, 
office interfered materially with his main work. . . race 

, : would result from a grouping of material 

He went about his work with the mostexemplary| gifferent from that followed by the German 
thoroughness. He interviewed every person of] editors in their adherence to the strict 
lnportance then living who had been in any way chronological method established by Thayer.’ 
associated with Beethoven, or had _ personal | 
recollections of him ’—Schindler, Htittenbrenner | Where the German editors differ from Thayer, 
(in whose arms the camposer died), Neate, Potter, | as a rule Mr. Krehbiel lets the latter speak for 
the widow of the nephew Karl, Moscheles, Gerhard | himself, the differences being set forth in foot- 
von Breuning (son of Beethoven’s old friend, | notes. The material for this English edition was 
Stephan von Breuning), and many others. The| ready in July, 1914. The war delayed publication 
Berlin Royal Library sent the Conversation Books| of it. In 1920 the Beethoven Association of 
to Trieste for him to study at his leisure. He} New York, acting on the suggestion of Mr. O. G. 
examined every possible document, followed up|Sonneck and Mr. Harold Bauer, devoted the 
every possible clue. In 1865 he had ready the| proceeds of its concerts of the previous season to 
manuscript of his first volume, carrying the record| promoting the issue of these handsome and 
of Beethoven’s life down to 1796. ‘This was| tasteful volumes. 
translated into German by Dr. Hermann Deiters, Thayer’s patient investigation of facts and 
of Bonn, and published in that language in 1866.| unimpassioned statement of them help us to see 





* Being as free as the German editors |he 
says} in respect of the portion of the 
biography which did not come directly from 
the pen of Thayer, the editor of this English 
edition [7.e., Mr. Krehbiel himself] chose his 
own method of presentation touching the 
story of the last decade of Beethoven’s life, 
keeping in view the greater clearness and 
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Beethoven more nearly as he must have been| against so 


gloomy a_ life, and _ conceived 


than even the reminiscences of his friends can do. | a dislike for the man who forced him to endure it ? 
hese volumes should give the quietus to many| The conventional sentimental biographer will have 


of the legends dear to the sentimental 
biographer. It is commonly supposed that 
Beethoven as a composer had to fight all his life 
for recognition against an ignorant Press and an 
indifferent public. The facts are that his genius 
was recognised from the beginning, that con- 
temporary criticism in general was very laudatory, 
that from an early stage of his career his name was 
linked with those of Mozart and Haydn, and that 
his name was a draw’ for the Viennese concert- 
going public. ‘There were dissentient voices, of 
course, but on the whole Beethoven met with not 
less but more recognition during his lifetime than 
falls to the lot of most men of genius. ‘To try to 
make out that Vienna had no ears for any music 
but that of the Rossini type isto show a lamentable 
ignorance of the facts. 

Thayer’s handling of the affair of the nephew 
Karl, again, shows it in a different light from 
the usual one. Almost without exception, the 
biographers have held that all the virtue was on 
Beethoven’s side in this aflair, and all the vice on 
the side of Karl and his mother. No one can read 
the full record without feeling that the merits and 
demerits of each side about balance each 
other: if there is anybody who deserves 
our special sympathy it is Karl. The ordinary 
biographer seems to have found it impossible to 
place himself at the boy’s point of view, still 
less at that of the mother. Beethoven’s prejudice 
against the latter is well-known. He not only 
called her the Queen of Night : he made reckless 
statements about her that in these days would 
have subjected him to an action for slander, and 
possibly heavy damages. She was certainly no 
better than she should have been; but even a bad 
woman may have a sincere affection for her son, 
and resent her deceased husband’s brother’s attempt 
to assume the sole guardianship of him. It is 
significant that the Courts of the time, although 
they knew of her occasional moral lapses, were 
balanced between her and Beethoven in the 
matter. As for the nephew, is there not every 
reason to think that it was precisely Beethoven 
who unwittingly helped to drive him into evil 
courses ? What sort of a companion was a gloomy, 
choleric, ill-mannered composer of middle age— 
and deaf into the bargain—fora high-spirited boy ? 
Could anything be more pathetic than the evidence 
in Court of this little fellow of twelve at the 
inquiry into his running away from his uncle ? 
“Had his uncle maltreated him?’ he was asked. 
He replied, “He-had punished him, but only 


so 


it that all the guilt was on Karl’s side: Romain 
Roiland, for instance, thinks it ‘a sad phenomenon’ 


|that ‘the moral grandeur of his uncle, instead of 


when he deserved it; he had been maltreated only | 


once, and that after his return, when his uncle 
threatened to throttle him.’ To the question 
“Where would he rather live—at his mother’s or 
his uncle’s ?’ he answered, He would like to live 


at his uncle’s 7/ he but had a companion, as his | 


uncle was hard of hearing and he could not talk 
with him. What boy would not have revolted 


doing him good, made him worse.’ So might 
Mr. Pecksniff have talked. A boy of tender years 
could not be expected to endure constraint and 
misery merely because the man who inflicted them 
on him was the composer of some immortal 
works; and he would be much less; likely to be 
impressed by the ‘moral grandeur’ of his uncle 
than by his moodiness, his frequent ill-temper, and 
his well-known violence of language when crossed. 
M. Rolland sees, again, evidence of nothing but 
Karl’s turpitude in what he calls ‘those terrible 
words, where his miserable soul appears so plainly,’ 
uttered at the time of the boy’s attempt at suicide : 
‘I grew worse because my uncle wanted me to be 
better.’ ‘Terrible words they are indeed; but 
surely, to the normal unprejudiced man, they car1y 
as much censure for Beethoven as for Karl? 
Beethoven’s intentions were of the best: but a 
good deal of suffering has been caused in this 
world by the good intentions of ‘moral’ people 
who thought themselves better than their fellows. 

Can we resist the conclusion that Beethoven 
plumed himself a little too much on his ‘ moral 
grandeur’ (his letters are rather too full of references 
to it), and on the strength of it was unduly given 
to interfering in the private affairs of other people ? 
His brother Johann was no more fortunate in his 
matrimonial relations than the brother who was 


the father of Karl. Johann had had a /azson 
with a certain Therese Obermeyer, a girl of 
attractive appearance and, apparently, likeable 


character. As Thayer puts it, Johann “became 
acquainted with her,* liked her, and made her his 
housekeeper and—something more.’ Beethcven’s 
“moral grandeur’ was instantly up in arms. His 
brother was then a man of thirty-five, shrewd, 
sensible, and in every way capable of looking after 
himself. Beethoven, though, as ‘Thayer says, he 
“had no more right to meddle in his private 
aflairs than any stranger,’ went to Linz expressly 
‘with this purpose in view.’ 

*'To come hither for this express object, 
and employ force to accomplish it, was an 
indefensible assumption of authority. Such, 
at all events, was Johann’s opinion, and he 
refused to submit to his brother’s dictation. 
Excited by opposition, Ludwig resorted to any 
and every means to accomplish his purpose. 
He saw the Bishop about it. He applied to 
the Civil authorities. He pushed the affair 
so earnestly as at last to obtain an order to 
the police to remove the girl to Vienna if, 
on a certain day, she should still be found in 
Linz. The disgrace to the poor girl; the 
strong liking which Johann had for her; his 
natural mortification at not being allowed to 





* She was the sister-in-law of the physician who occupied part of 
the large house owned by Johann at Linz. 
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| 
these and other | 
up almost to 


be master in his own house ; 

similar causes wrought him 

desperation.’ 

There was a quarrel between the brothers ; | 
the scene, says Thayer, “was more disgraceful 
to Ludwig than Johann.’ The apothecary did | 
precisely what might have been expected: he 
married ‘Therese. When the marriage turned| 
out unhappily, Beethoven had only himself to! 
thank for having given Johann the power ‘to | 
reproach him as the author of his misfortune. | 
Indeed, when the unhappy future came, Johann | 
always declared that Ludwig had driven him 
into this marriage.’ ‘The composer’s resentment 
against his brother endured to the end. Only 
on that assumption can we account for the 
misleading account of their final relations that 
we find in the dutiful pages of Schindler and 
Breuning—an account which Thayer shows from | 
the Conversation Books to be untrue. * Moral | 
grandeur’ without a ballast of good sense, good | 
temper, and ordinary human tolerance, can be a| 





that he should be particularly sorry if he 
were unable to give the Mass into his hands ; 
never more forcefully and indignantly honest 
in appearance than when he informed still 
another publisher that the second h:d impor- 
tuned him for the Mass (° bombarded’ was 
the word), but that he had never even 
deigned to answer his letters. But ever this 
is far from compassing the indictment: the 
counts are not even complete when it is added 
that in a letter he states that the publisher 
whom he had told it would have been a 
source of sorrow not to favour had never even 
been contemplated amongst those who might 
receive the Mass; that he permitted the 
friend to whom he first promised the score to 
tie up some of his capital for a year and more 
so that ‘good Beethoven’ should not have to 
wait a day for his money; that after 
promising the Mass to the third publisher he 
sought to create the impression that it was 
not the J//ssa So/emuis that had been bar- 





curse both to its possessor and to all who come in| 


contact with him. 


Mr. Krehbiel notes—and proves—that Bee thoven | 


was guilty of 


; a number of lapses from 
high ideals of candour and justice in his 
treatment of his friends, and of a nice sense 
of honour and honesty in his dealings with his 
publishers ; but at no time have these 
blemishes been so numerous or so patent as 
they are in his negotiations for the publication 
of the A/7ssa Sodemnis—a circumstance which 
is thrown into a particularly strong light by the 
frequency and vehemence of his protestations 
of moral rectitude in the letters which have 
risen like ghosts to accuse him, and by the 
strange paradox that the period is one in which 
his artistic thoughts and imagination dwelt in 
the highest regions to which they ever soared.’ 


Mr. Krehbiel’s summary of the matter must be 


guoted in full: 

“He was never louder in his protestations 
of business morality than when he was 
promising the Mass to four or more publishers 
practically at the same time, and giving it to 
none of them; never more apparently frank 
than when he was making ignoble use of a 
gentleman, whom he himself described as one 
of the best friends, on earth, as an_inter- 
mediary between himself and another friend 
to whom he was bound by business ties and 
childhood associations which challenged 
confidence ; never more obsequious (for even 
this word must now be used in describing his 
attitude towards Franz Brentano) thanafter he 
bad secured a loan from that friend in the 
nature of an advance on a contract which he 
never carried out; mever more apparently 
sincere than when he told one _ publisher 
(after he had promised the Mass to another) 


| gained for, but one of two Masses which he 
had in hand. 

It is abundantly evident that Beethoven was not 
the plaster saint the romantic biographers have 
| made of him. No one will think much the worse 
|of him for having been a man of mixed clay like 
lthe rest of us; indeed, his ‘moral delinquencies,’ 
| like those of Wagner, make him a more interesting 
study to the psychologist. In any case, the whole 
| truth is better than a number of half lies: and 
}students not only of Beethoven but of human 
nature will be grateful to ‘Thayer and Mr. Krehbiel 
for having brought the composer and the man into 


the one focus. 








BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS: 
| I.—HAROLD SAMUEL 
| 
} 


AND HIS VIEWS 


rHE MAN 


When Harold Samuel plays Bach he has a way 
| of happily focussing the predilections of a dozen 
| difle rent sorts of music-lovers. ‘The lions and the 
lambs, the simple and the supercilious, meet har- 
moniously on this ground. Various notions of 
music find for once a common denominator. The 
genial pianist has such a way with him that all 
the disparate types in the group at once amiably 
compose themselves. “Now, smile a little, look 
pleasant!’ the photographers say ; but this clever 
focusser gets us, without a word, into the right 
attitude. 

Where did Bach ‘ come in’ before Mr. Samuel's 
day in the London pianoforte recital? In tran- 
scriptions mostly. L.iszt’s transcriptions of the 
Organ Fugues almost alone were not beneath the 
notice of the virtuosos. Then the Chromatic 
Fantasia and the Italian Concerto had concert 
properties which brought them the attention 
refused to the humble suites, partitas, and clavi- 
chord fugues. But it was ‘the thing’ to transcribe ; 
we had the Goldberg Variations transcribed, 
toccatas, the Chromatic Fantasia, and even the 
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Forty-Eight transcribed. Came Mr. Samuel, with 
a horror of * octavising’ Bach, also with no disdain 
for the least of mere two-part inventions. He 
rashly declined to make the music any 


more difficult, he even made no fuss about any | 


difficulties at all. ‘here the music was on paper. 
All to be done was simply to put it down on the 
pianoforte! One had merely to sit there (such 
was the illusion, at least) and let the music speak 
for itself. Wasn't the music good enough? It 
was so good that we all smiled and looked 
pleasant; but, so far from the figure of the 
photographer and his ordeal holding good, every- 
body liked the focussing, went again and again 
(six days in succession to Wigmore Hall last 
summer), and will henceforth, whenever the chance 
comes. 

THE PIANIST 


INFANT SAMUEL, 


The illusion that one has only to think less of 
himself than the music and that then his Bach 
will sound like Mr. Samuel’s goes, of course, the 
way of illusions. ‘The illusion gone, people 
were even left saying, ‘I feel I can never again, 
after that, potter about with the /orty-Eight 
myself.’ ‘The aspirant conceived the possibility of 
following step by step the way by which Mr. 
Samuel had gone to reach the consummation of 
playing the best of all keyboard music with the 
air of, not an interpreter, but the mouthpiece of 
the music itself. He affronts and questions, then, 
the man himself, only to find that the beginnings of 
Mr. Samuel’s art reach back beyond the beginnings 
of Mr. Samuel’s memory. 


‘Fond relations [he tells the inquirer] have 
informed me that I began at the pianoforte 
at the age of eighteen months. At two and 
a half years I was, I am told, playing the 
pianoforte, standing on tip-toe. My first 
teacher was my sister, her lesson lasted an 
hour, in which time I learnt the names of the 
notes on the keyboard and on paper. At 
four I composed a love-song, dedicated to my 
mother.’ 


The family, Londoners and Jewish, were not 
markedly musical, save a great-uncle, Isaac Nathan 
(see Grove), friend of Byron, Hebrew scholar, 
opera-singer, and composer of Hebrew melodies, 
operas, and ballads, such as Jiky are vou 
wandering here, I pray? He died at Sydney. 
Harold Samuel born in London forty-two 
years ago. 


was 


“At seven I had a month of real lessons from 
Walter Fitton. At that time I knew much of 
Sullivan, operas jike Favs/, and Mendelssohn. 
If I went toa concert I played the programme 
through on the pianoforte afterwards, and was 
a disturber of family parties by exclaiming at 


wrong notes and singers who were out of 
tune. Raphael Roche, a_ grandson of 


Moscheles, taught me when I was nine. He 


took me through the Beethoven Sonatas and 
was the first to instil in me a love for Bach. 








| The “Little” C minor Prelude was my 

| first introduction, and then the F minor 

| Prelude from Book II. of the Forty-Eight 
—to-day still, for me, one of the lovely 
treasures of all art. But the real revelation 
was when I was ten, and in an old shop 
at Kilburn picked up three of the 
Partitas for 6d. I threw over Beethoven. 
I mastered the Partfas in a fortnight, and 
all my spare coppers (for the family circum- 
stances were narrow) went in buying Bach at 
that second-hand shop. At twelve I had my 
first complete copy of the Forty-Zight.’ 


Isaac Albeniz, visiting London in 1893, gave 
some lessons to the fourteen year old Samuel, who 
played as a deputy for his master one night at a 
concert at the Grafton Galleries. (The Zvening 
| News the next day announced that ‘Sefor Albeniz 
played with his customary skill and delicacy.’) 
|* Albeniz,’ says Mr. Samuel, 


‘ 


was a consummate musician ; indolent ; 
and the most sympathetic, the least intimidating 
of masters. His teaching was generally 
musical rather than technical. His own 
playing was marvellously delicate in Mozart, 
and he understood a_ perfectly satisfying 
rubato. 


The youth’s progress was variously chequered 
He failed three times to obtain a scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music. He had the queer and 
still profitable experience of playing nightly in a 
London tap-room, accompanying _ red-nosed 
comedians and any volunteering vocalist, all for 
five shillings a week. He conducted in a small 
Kilburn theatre, innocent of any special skill but 
helped out by a friendly contra-bassist who 
undertook to give him the cues. He was seventeen 
when he eventually entered the Royal College, 
studying composition with Stanford and pianoforte 
with Dannreuther. 


‘Dannreuther [he says] was one of the 
biggest personalities the College has ever 
known, a head chock-full of learning. In the 
days when Wagnerians and Brahmsians were 
in hostile camps he had enough vision to be 
both Brahmsian and Wagnerian. His teaching 
was rather in the sense of interpretation than 
technique. I myself was already a teacher 
when a College student—I had to teach per- 
force on account of my budget, and a teacher 
I have not ceased to be for twenty-five years.’ 


ON THE PLAYING OF BACH 


The inquirer seeks to pin Mr. Samuel down to 
|the question of playing Bach, to Azs playing of 
Bach. Can a function so easy-seeming, so natural, 
lend itself to the subject’s conscious analysis? 
Well, it can be analysed up to a point, and Mr. 
|Samuel amiably does his best. An American 
| critic, an enthusiast for Poe, once wrote a study of 
| The Raven, and in preparation read no author 
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but Poe and no poem but 7Z%e Raven for | course of a piece of Bach. " [t mieans a 
three years before. ‘This is precisely “of Mr.| softening of te ~rhytimm—sortening in the 
Samuel’s method. | worst sense, das you say, ‘softening of the 
brain.” It means an expressiveness that 


“To do justice in a concert devoted to one 
man, to Bach or Beethoven, one quite 
particularly must know well other men and 
other idioms of the art. He knows not Bach 
who knows Bach only. The executant can’t 
know about too many sorts of music. I 
venture that to know about music-hall music 
and to know what constitutes the diflerence 
between a good and a bad music-hall song 
may be a sort of help to the grasping of some 
element in Beethoven or Kach. ‘There is 
much more general humanity in their music 
than some austere folk would willingly believe. 
The more you cultivate one man’s music in 
public the more you should in private, for 
your own enriching, cultivate others.’ 


And Mr. Samuel is led to aver that he probably 
knows more Beethoven by heart than Bach, though 
not primarily reckoned a Beethoven player; and 


also has unnumbered notes of Mozart and Schubert | 


at his finger-tips. 

As for defending the playing of harpsichord 
music on the pianoforte—‘the proof of the 
pudding,’ &c. If, in the result, you like his 
playing, accept this paradox : 


‘While playing Bach on the pianoforte, 
remember ever the different instrument for 
which the music was written. ‘Think of the 
clavichord as you strike the concert grand. 
And as you strike with this reserve in your 
mind, shun, too, any bringing of the music 
up-to-date.’ 


Not logical, no doubt ; but a compromise that is 
justified in its fruits—a happy middle course 
between a pedantic restriction of Bach to the 
archaic instruments and the gulfs of vandalism | 
waiting on modern transcribers. 

And Mr. Samuel’s very passion against tran- 
scribers is no ¢dée fixe. (Any Frenchman reading 
will groan aloud at English realism and incapacity 
for general ideas.) There ave cases, says| 
Mr. Samuel—'the D major Organ Fugue! 
really sounds better, I think, on the pianoforte.’ | 
And he has been known to transcribe certain | 
choral preludes. 

Again, in editing Bach, he is gener ally against | 
additional directions and phrasing. He i is anxious | 
himself to set his hang to editing. ‘I know, for| 
instance, no satisfactory edition of the Partitas, | 
and I should jump at a chance of publishing them, | 
as I think they ought to be.’ Now on actual) 
points of execution : 


* Above all, impeccable neatness—an even- 
ness, a ripple. But not too much of a gato 
ripple. There is commonly too much “gato 
in Bach playing. ‘The right general touch is 


not pure /ga/o and not actual s/acca/o either— 
something between. 
abomination : 


I herewith declare my 
rallentandos and pauses in the | 





belongs to a different kind of music and is 
| outside of Bach’s art. It is an enfeeblement, 
| a letting of blood! I also ban it, in the 
| suites, when you get an © alternative ” gavotte, 
| minuet, or musette, acting as the trio to a 

scherso. Won't stop at the end of the first 

gavotte—there is no cause to pause, nor is 
there when the first gavotte is taken up 
again. 
‘That reminds me that people talk of 
repetitions in Bach’s suites and variations, 
and even of “endless repetitions.” I deny 
that there is any such thing, any identical 
repetition. When at a double-bar you go 
back, the music the second time is not the 
same. The music is older with all the 
experience of the first statement. It cannot 
be the same again. Is vour second ascent of 
a mountain, your second visit to Florence 
ever the same” as your first? It is so 
different that the diflerences seem more to 
you than anything. 

‘Take the AMemande from the I) major 
Partita. At the double-bar you have scaled 
the peak of the dominant, it is a date in time 
from which there is no going back. You 
“repeat,” or I at least “ repeat” (and shall, 
for all the words of the whole race of critics !). 
Is the second climbing of the mountain “the 
same”? Life, of course, never is the same 
twice over. I know there are mountains not 
worth climbing—but hardly in Bach. Does 
the theme return again late in the D minor 
Violin Chaconne or the Goldberg Variations ? 
It returns with all a life’s experience added to 
its visage. It said before, “Such-and-such a 
thing is,” and now © Such a thing is, and now 
you know why it is.”’ 

* How is a fugue to be best played ?’ 

* By bringing out the parts without labouring, 
I suggest. Do not write out the subject in 
red ink. Especially do not stress it when itis 
on the top. A little more tone sometimes, 
when it is in an inner part, but it best stands 
out by the phrasing that is characteristic of it, 
not by volume of tone. ‘The differing expression 


given to the subject is dictated by the 
significance of the particular harmonies 
prevailing.’ 

SAMUEL, THE COMPOSER 


Mr. Samuel, whom an occasional word will lure 


‘into talking beguilingly about Bach till bed-time, is 
| harder to draw on the subject of another composer, 
| Harold Samuel. 
| Diaphenia 


His songs, such as the dainty 
My Sweeting, are his best- 
He wrote song:settings for As vou 


and 


known works. 


| Like It at His Majesty’s Theatre (1907) and for 
'an unsuccessful play Zhe 


Two Fins in the next 


year. A comic-opera, Zhe Honourable Phil, ran 
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for severity nights, a career which. ‘though 
respectable, did rot rval ‘7%e “Wikado -and s¢ 
drew on it‘from W. 'S. Gilbert thé witticism, “The 
honourable evidently does not fill!’ 

The mention of the war-time song /vgging 
Along even brings the faintest of blushes to its 
composer's cheek. Very solemn people may think 
it incompatible with a true devotion to Bach! 
lhe history of /ogging Along is this: A friend 
heard Mr. Samuel strumming a tune that had come 
into his head. ‘What a rattling good marching- 
song for soldiers! [It was early in the war.] 
Suppose I fit some words to it ?’ he said, and did. 
With happy results all round. Nothing to blush 
about. 

The inquirer asks for news of his projects. 
“A recital at Paris soon, perhaps,’ he said. “A 
tour in South Africa next summer—with examina- 
tions, recitals, and also a trip to the Victoria Falls. 
\nd another week of Bach in London next year 
sometime.’ It will be a week of ascending 
mountain-tops, not necessarily those of last summer. 
For a week and for two weeks one could have 
Mr. Samuel playing Bach, and still leave undrawn 
on a large hoard in the caverns of his memory. 


( 
CHARLES KCECHLIN 
By M.-D. CaLvocoreEssi 
IV. 
Genuinely original, live form (that is. form 


which is coherent and logical musically, not solely | 


by virtue of mechanically-planned relationships or 
symbolic and other literary intentions) is always 
determined by the inherent properties of the 
primary components—the motives. In other 
words, original form is something evolved from 
within, not imposed from without. 

lhe very constitution of a motive that is a live 
thing, and not a mere fabrication, predetermines 
certain lines of expansion and working-out as 
natural—even necessary—and precludes certain 
others as unsuitable. 

These two points, which afford the key to the 
whole problem of appraising form from 
artistic point of view and not merely in accordance 
with theory, are so often overlooked by those who 
write on form, that the temptation to harp upon 
them on every possible occasion is hard to resist. 
But the baldest statement will suffice so far as we 


its natural course of evolution without con 
trasting episodes or adjuncts. In /arsages e¢ 
Marines two instances stand out which have 
already been mentioned for their rare beauty : 
le Chant du Chevrier and Poéeme Virgilien. 
In the former the melodic arabesque proceeds 
unremittingly, in broad phrases amply punctuated, 
until (at the third page) a repetition occurs, 
heralding the end of the tune, which gently 
merges into the ultimate vibrations of the 
harmonic setting. In the /véeme Iirgilien the 
composer dallies a while with each arabesque in 
turn, repeating it once or twice before proceeding 
further, leading up to a slow, regular, downward 
progression, and concluding with an ample and 
definite plagal cadence. 

Other pieces in the same set consist merely 
of a few touches, a succession of simple patterns 
related by their tonal and rhythmic character and 
their expressive properties, with no attempt at 
development. Such is Sur /a Falaise (which, 
if considered not in its expressive character but 
solely in its build and in certain of its aspects, 
will be found not unreminiscent of Schénberg in 
his Op. 19). Others are built in accordance with 
the rules of ternary form (Za Chanson des 
Pommiers en Fleur), or in variation form (Chanson 
de Pécheurs—with which compare the second 
movement of the fifth Sonatina) ; or, though repre- 
senting no type of form included in the usual 
nomenclature, will consist of the close working-out 
of one motive or several, generally in pithy poly 
phonic style (.Se/r @’ £7 and various instances in the 
Sonatinas). 

Itis when we study the form of the Sonatinas that 
we see how very much at ease and how versatile 
the composer can be, resorting to classical modes 
of development or not, passing from symmetry to 
asymmetry, in accordance with the true spirit and 
potentialities of his themes. Here are a few notes 
which may serve to illustrate the point: 


First Sonatina.—Allegro moderato, in simple 
ternary form. After the first theme has fully 
unfurled its convolution the second intervenes, 


affording a marked contrast: but the first soon 


|reappears, and plays the chief part until the end. 


the | 


have to deal with form in Keechlin’s works, which | 


alford the widest variety of illustration of the 
above two-fold principle. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Keechlin than 
his fondness for long-sustained melodies which seem 
to continue endlessly, curve following curve and 
pulsation following pulsation: tunes never 
artificially protracted, but carried onward by the 
momentum of their own vitality. 

Often in his 


| 


|to plan might be expected to begin. 


Then comes a brief Andanée, a perfectly classical 
* song without words,’ followed by an equally brief 
Allegro moderato, monothematic, which is, in 
simpler and more symmetrical form, another 
instance of that play from arabesque to 
arabesque upon which the /%eeme Jirgilien is 
founded. ‘The /ina/e, technically speaking, is 
just an exposition, which leaves off at the very 
time when the real fun of working-out according 
Yet it is 
perfectly rounded, balanced, and satisfactory. 

The first movement is in C major, with the 
second motive in F major; the Andante is in 
E major, the A/egro moderato in G major, and 
the Ainva/e in F, with whimsical modulations into the 
region of sharps. ‘The closing notes, although the 


shorter pieces the form lies| harmonies cannot be analysed otherwise than as in 
solely in the expansion of one design pursuing| F major, unmistakably bring back the feeling of 
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C major—so that honour is saved. The //’7d| longest thing in the Sonatinas and in the whole 
Sonatina will show that Keechlin does not always|of Keechlin’s published pianoforte works, and one 
make a point of saving it in accordance with|of the most beautiful. The strict logic and 
school rules, although the tonal character of his| masterful simplicity of the working-out, the close 
music is never equivocal or unsteady. | affinities between the various elements, render it 
Second Sonatina.—\. First motive exposed in| specially interesting for the analyst. 
canonic form, followed by a second motive. Three} From the chief motive: 
repetitions of this first exposition bring the piece} _ 
to its close. They vary slightly in length, but} ™ — = at te 
there is no working-out, only a few crisp and ot 2 SS SS 
. , . ; é 2a nn rn een oes 
telling modulations. <A study of the cadences to! O - — ——— . 
each of the eight statements will show how closely 
the traditional tone relationships are observed. 
Il. A Srccdienne in pure ternary form. III. The 
Finale is the beautiful Andante whose theme was 
given in the December issue, p. 831, Ex. 1. It is 
really monothematic; but a fine, very simple,| Kcechlin derives a wealth of terse, genuinely 
application, within a small compass, of the| imaginative developments. Without going into 
principle of amplificative variation introduces the | details, we may note, for instance, that the inver- 
following element of contrast: ‘sion of the chief motive, far from smacking of 
perfunctoriness and scholasticism, introduces a 
\fresh and valuable element of interest and 





A 
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‘and from this variant of its second segment (B) : 
C 
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, — | buoyancy: 
uN. Tt 
Ex. 5. 
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Third Sonatina.—\. Prelude, Allegro moderato. and that even an episode apparently so remote as 
II. Short monothematic Asses animé. II]. Alk-| py 6. 
gretto, in simple ternary form. IV. Finale, Allegro 
con Moto, whose elements are provided by the tune 
quoted on p. 831, Ex. 2, the last bar serving as a 
counter-subject which is played-off against, or in| 
combination with, the opening motive. 

The first movement is in B major, the second | 
in G major, the third in E dorian, ending upon 
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|has its pedigree plainly revealed by this appear- 


the A major triad rhe last begins in major, | ance of (c) in slightly altered rhythm : 
and, after the polytonal episode of which part is | 
quoted on p. 833, Ex. 12, reverts to C major, but} Ex. 7. raves 





ends as follows : & $:- 2 i= fi 44 ° a 
Sv . ©) a er ee 8 


é = ——I2— = = a | I have but lightly touched upon the attractive- 
; ees cemeemeaaae meena, = [ness of those five Sonatinas, all instinct with 
= PPP ‘humour and_ tenderness, crisp, exhilarating, 
3 ——— =o i glowing. Circumstances compel me to deal even 
ee ee ee more briefly with the several works which have 
ew ™ /appeared since the previous instalments of this 

Fourth Sonatina.—li. Minuet, CC major. | article were written. 
Il. Andante con Moto, F major, ternary.| Of these the most important is the first String 


Ill. /xtermeszo, A minor, monothematic (except | (Quartet. So far as can be judged from a cursory 
if we choose to consider as a fresh motive the | survey of the parts (the score not being published) 
inversion which makes a brief appearance). |it shows Keechlin’s imaginativeness at its richest 
IV. Finale, Rondo form, regular, very simple, yet | and best, working along lines that are in every respect 
enhanced with bold, effective modulations. in accordance with tradition. 

Fifth Sonatina.—\. Allegro moderato, written| L’ Abbaye is a suite for chorus, orchestra, and 
in polyphonic style, and affording another instance | organ, finished nearly twenty years ago—another 
of form conditioned by each arabesque in turn] instance of purely classical writing. .What is 
working its way naturally, with the additional | published consists of an orchestral Prelude, an 
point of technical interest that all intervening | 4ze .aria (for female voices and organ), a Ayrze 
motives or counter-subjects are closely related | and Reguiem, an organ Prelude, an 4ze lerum, 
to the main theme. II. .4danfe, colour varia-|an O Sa/ufaris (soprano and tenor soli, chorus, 
tions with one brief contrasting element. III. | orchestra, and organ), a Benedictus (female voices 
Fugue, with Coda. 1V. Finale, which is the|and orchestra), and a Sanctus. There exists a 
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second part, longer, with an important Finale, | 
which is not yet published. 

A set of twelve easy little pieces for pianoforte 
(included, as is the String Quartet, in the first 
portfolio of Za Musique de Chambre, of which a 
review is given in another part of this issue) has 
come to provide the possibility of music by 
Keechlin being included in the repertory of the} 
veriest beginners. They are written in the same | 
imaginative, breezy, genial spirit as the Paysages e¢ 
Marines, and contain a good deal that many 
besides children will enjoy. From the educational 
point of view they should be found most valuable, 
for they contain, among other things, all that is 
needed to develop the infant student’s sense of 
phrasing and balance. 

A few biographical notes will perhaps be found 
useful. 

Charles Keechlin was born of Alsatian parents 
at Paris, in 1867. After receiving the usual 
course of classical and scientific education he 
entered the Ecole Polytechnique, where he found 
time to study harmony in private. In_ 1890, 
renouncing the higher mathematics, he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, where his teachers of 
composition were Massenet and (afterwards) 
Fauré. He never entered the competition for the 
* Prix de Rome,’ and left the Conservatoire without 
award or diploma of any sort. Since that time he 
has been hard at work, as the list of his com- 
positions shows. He is very retiring in disposi- 
tion, and has never taken any steps to speed the 
performance and publication of his own works, 
some of which were engraved at his own expense. 


Here is the list of his published music: 


VOCAL. 
Rondels (three books) (Rouart et Lerolle). 
Songs (three books) (Rouart et Lerolle). 
L Abbaye (full score and vocal score) (Joanin). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
First String Quartet (Sénart). 
Twelve Easy Pieces for Pianoforte (Sénart). 
Five Sonatinas (Mathot). 
Pavsages e¢ Marines (two books) (Mathot). 


His principal unpublished works were mentioned 
in the first instalment of this article (AZzuszca/ 
Times, November 1921, p. 759). 





opera still in a measure clogged, though by no 


|means hide-bound, with old-fashioned tradition ? 


For my own part I have a strong opinion on the 


| subject, and—precisely because I do know—it is 


entirely at variance with that expressed by the 
youthful personage above quoted. I have the 
further satisfaction of being aware that at the 
present moment some five or six of the larger 
cities of the United States are backing my opinion 
by giving opera ‘on the grand scale’ with the 
costliest and most eminent artists that Europe can 
furnish. If we are not doing the same thing here 
in London it is for a simple reason: we had 
already begun to ‘lose the habit’ long before the 
war; and now we have not only lost it, but we 
could not afford to indulge in the luxury of 
resuming it even if we wished. 

The particular event which gave rise to these 
reflections was one which struck me so forcibly 
that I felt constrained to comment upon it in a 
letter which appeared over my signature in Zhe 77mes 
of December 6. It was the announcement, 


'in a cable message from the New York corre- 


spondent of that paper, of the debit at the 
Metrcpolitan Opera House of a new prima donna 
of European fame who had never sung in England. 
It was not the first time, of course, that such a 
thing had happened. Opera-singers of renown 
have occasionally in the past been heard in 
America before being heard in London. Fourteen 
years ago Chaliapin sang at the Metropolitan, 
whilst yet a stranger to this country ; though that was 
only because the Grand Opera Syndicate did not 


|choose to pay him the terms which he thought 


himself worth. The case of the Czecho 
Slovakian soprano, Madame Marie Jeritza, who 
had such an enthusiastic reception at New York 
last month, stood upon a different footing. 
Here was a star, said to be of the first magnitude, 


|whom we could not exploit at Covent Garden 


if we would; whose extraordinary talent had 
recently aroused fanatical applause in billion-mark 
and ‘billion-kronen capitals like Berlin and Vienna : 


| whose lovely face and beautiful voice had combined 


to make Puccini declare her the most magnificent 


| Tosca he had ever seen, heard, or coached in the 


part; yet who, like Madame Galli-Curci (but with 
even greater certainty of success) could afford to 
skip London on her way across the Atlantic, 
without troubling to obtain the opinions of English 
critics, or even the approval of an Albert Hall 


| audience ! 


OUR LOST OPERATIC 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


LEAD 


Gone are the vaunted palmy days—and brilliant 
nights— of the - Royal Italian Opera’ that flourished 
at Covent Garden in the Victorian era. ‘A good 
riddance, too,’ quoth the youthful highbrow who| 
knew them not (and has not, moreover, the 
smallest idea what they were like). Well, who 
shall say? Is it better to be wholly bereft of great 
singers, never to hear consummate vocal art in the | 
theatre, than it would be to put up with 19th-century | 


Why I felt such a pang of resentment when I 
read of Madame Jeritza’s New York triumph 
I can hardly tell, unless it was because I realised 
for the first time how completely we had fallen 
from our high estate where opera is concerned. 
No doubt I ought to have realised it before, for 
this was not the first time by many (during the 
past ten or twelve years, let us say) that New York 
had taken the lead in introducing to the world new 
singers, new composers, and new operas. But if 
we could not hold our own we have been at least ina 
position to compete ; whereas now the best we can 
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do is to look on and admire. And in the mean- 
time we are gradually losing touch with the great 
singers. What do opera-goers in this country know 
of the wonderful voices and the splendid talent 
of the contemporary international artists to whom 
America is willing (and able) to pay millions of 
dollars every season from November until April ? 
How many people on this s'de of the ocean know 
the names of these present-day stars, the majority 
of whom have never sung here at all ? 

A few of them are perhaps familiar—for 
instance, the tenor Martinelli; the even more 
distinguished baritone, Titta Ruflo; the now- 
famous American tenor, Orville Harrold; the 
great soprano leggiero Madame Galli-Curci; that 
charming singer, Claire Dux; the inimitable 
Emmy Destinn; besides Frau Irieda Hempel, 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, Madame D’Alvarez, and 
the much-praised contralto, Madame Matzenauer. 
But there are some whose names are utterly 
unknown here. Who has heard, for example, 
of Signor Beniamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of whom it has been declared on 
high authority that ‘there is no lyric tenor to-day 
with a voice more beautiful or a more thorough 
mastery of the art of the de/ canto’? No less 
ignorant are we concerning the rare qualities of 
Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, said to be 
“the most remarkable Rigoletto that ever’ &c. 
the tenor Muratore, the Italian baritones, Giacomo 
Rimini and Riccardo Stracciari, the dramatic 
sopranos, Rosa Raisa and Rosa Ponsella, or the 
Spanish soprano, Lucrezia Bori. Enough that 
all these are said to be singers of the first rank, the 
like of whom we are no longer privileged to listen 
to at Covent Garden, or, indeed, anywhere else. 

Hence it is that I deplore not merely the loss of 
our lead in operatic matters, which, after all, is 
only a sentimental question, but the danger of losing 
our operatic vocal standard, a much more serious 
thing. ‘That we are unable now—and may not for 
several years be in a position—to pay the price for 
these expensive song-birds is obvious enough 
Nor are we, happily, compelled to forego the 
pleasure of listening to opera on that account. 
We are not exactly pining for operatic stars—far 
from it. But we must, by hook or by crook, 
keep up the standard of our singers, and it behoves 
our native companies, old and new, to avail them- 
selves of the very best talent that they can afford 
to engage. 

This aspect of the question was pointedly dealt 
with in the admirable article by Mr. H. C. Colles, 
entitled ‘Opera in £nyland,’ which appeared in 
The Times of December 10. He believes.that we 
have enough native talent in the country to make 
the best operatic artists we can wish for, but that 
very little of it seems ever to arrive at its destination 
on the stage. ‘There is a hitch somewhere,’ and 
he wisely adds, ‘only by removing this hitch, 
whatever it may be, and beginning to make 
intelligent and consistent use of the native talent 
available, will it be possible to face the accusation 
of “lost standards” without flinching.’ 


THE BACH-ELGAR FUGUE 
By Harvey GRACE 


Not often is an orchestral work so immediately 
and emphatically a popular success as Elgar’s 
version of Bach’s C minor Fugue has proved to 
be. So far it has been included in three” pro- 
grammes at Queen’s Hall; on the first and third 
occasions it was repeated in answer to a vociferous 
encore, and on the second its reception was 
| sufficiently enthusiastic to have justified a repetition 
| had the conductor been that way inclined. Indeed, 
at the third concert one felt there was a little 
danger of an encore becoming a convention as 
it was for so long with the Jarnefelt /re/udium, 
the Dvorak H/umoresque, and the Solemn Melody. 

This warm reception of a Bach Fugue by two 
widely different types of audience—the first and third 
concerts were of the Goossens series, and the second 
a London Symphony concert—suggests a few 
| reflections on the principle of transcription, and on 
| the anomalous position in this country of some of 
the finest music Bach ever wrete. ‘lhe latter point 
larises through the surprising fact that the Fugue 
was obviously unfamiliar to many of the audience. 

First, however, something may be said in reply 
to the mere handful of critics who shook their 
heads and turned down their thumbs. So far as 








-| their adverse judgment was based on their dislike 


of the music itself, or on their objection to certain 
details of the scoring, we hear them with respect. 
No piece of music, and no method of orchestra- 
tion is for every palate, and all one can do in such 
cases is to express sympathy with those whose 
fastidious taste rejects fare which practically all 
the other musicians present absorbed with gusto. 

But when some of these critics condemn Elgar’s 
version of the Fugue as vandalism’ they are on 
ground where they may be challenged. They 
should make it clear whether the ‘vandalism’ lies 
in the details of the scoring or in the mere act of 
transcription. Probably most of the objections are 
on the former ground. Wehave heard the question 
“What are the big drum and cymbals, the triangle 
and glockenspiel, and the harp and tambourine 
doing in a Bach fugue?’ It would be as reason- 
able to ask what they are doing in the orchestra. 
Who is to say what compositions should be barred 
to them? The objection recalls the comment of 
a Paris Conservatoire professor when d’Indy 
asked him what he thought of Franck’s Symphony : 
‘ That a symphony ?’ (contemptuously) ; “My dear 
sir, who ever heard of writing for the cor Anglais in 
a symphony ? Just mention a single symphony by 
Haydn or Beethoven introducing the cor Anglais 

Franck’s music may be whatever you please, 
but it certainly will never be a symphony !’ 

If the purists object to the transcription as such, 
they have but a poor case, seeing that the principle 
has been sanctioned by time and by the practice 
of all the great composers. ‘There is no need to 
labour the point that Bach himself was an old 














* A fourth performance has been given since this was written. 
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hand at transcription. It will suffice to remind | same relation to an ordinary musical transcription 
yurselves that a fair portion of his activities in| as a free translation of a book bears to a literal 
this way were in connection with the organ. In/one. Nobody pretends that the latter has any 
addition to the batch of vocal solos which he! value beyond a scholastic or some other utilitarian 
changed into chorale preludes (a group that includes | purpose. The greater its literal fidelity to the 
the popular S/eefers, wake! piece), he made key-| original the less likely is it to be of any artistic 
board versions of his own Violin Fugue in G minor | importance. We should go too far if we asserted 
and of about twenty String Concertos by Vivaldi and | that the rule held good in musical transcription, 
others—making extensive alterations and repairs} but we may safely say that it applies far more 
in some of the material, the old vandal! As an|than is generally realised. A transcription that 
instance of a move in the opposite direction we | sownds /ike a transcription is so far a failure. Had 
have the Adagio of the third Trio-Sonata for} this Bach fugue been transcribed for orchestra on 
organ (or pedal clavicembalo), which he after-| the ordinary ‘safe’ lines, it would still have been a 
wards arranged for flute, violin, and clavier. ‘That fine piece of music, and therefore enjoyable, but 
his transcriptions were usually from concerted | we should not have been able to forget its 
instruments to a solo instrument of the keyboard| origin. We should have been conscious all 
type was no doubt due to the practical reason that| the time that we were listening to a work that 
the latter guaranteed more frequent (and better)| had been haled from the dusk of the organ- 
performance. loft into the fierce light of the concert-room. 

Nor are modern orchestral versions of Bach’s} The flavour of the ‘voluntary’ might have 
organ works scarce. Sir Henry Wood's arrange-| been so pronounced as to set ecclesiastically 
ments of some of the Trio-Sonata movements and| minded laymen among the audience feeling 
of the Toccata in F have long been popular at|for threepenny bits. The supreme merit of 
(Jueen’s Hall. Wetzler has arranged for full|the Elgar version is that its idiom is that of the 
orchestra the whole of the Trio-Sonata in E flat. | orchestra, and therefore one gets an impression of 
I'wo Germans, whose names I forget, have scored|a work conceived for orchestra. Yet with all its 
the Passacaglia and the Toccata in F. Even! sumptuous decoration, it contains no note that is 
military bands have begun to play the organ works. | not present or implied in the original. The strong 
I heard recently of a fine performance of the} harmonic basis and the sinewy counterpoint of 
great’ G minor Fugue by one of our crack bands| Bach are never obscured, hence there is not the 
at Queen’s Hall at a Saturday evening concert, | feeling of a misfit that results from (say) a folk- 





given (I think) by the Polytechnic. And a well-| tune harmonized with ow/ré chords. Thus, when 
known North of England musician tells me that he | for the original 

has in hand some arrangements of the organ fugues — 

for brass bands. So far from creating a dangerous | — a* = = a2 

precedent, then, Sir Edward is merely following a| oe 
well-established custom. Yet who would think so, 

reading such a comment as this: Elgar gives us 


. . . that strange example of bad taste—the Elgar 
orchestrated version of Bach’s Fugue in C minor, for 





organ. These megaphone devices may be, indeed are, -° 

clever; but after all Bach knew something about Ex. 2. @y9 b— — + — 

orchestral composition, and if he had felt his work ol — 

orchestrally, he could have employed that medium for 

its expression. The thing is clever, but indecent. the passage is essentially the same, plus a flash 


. , as produced by the whip-up of the violins and wood- 
Now this was written by a critic who has been wind. And equally justifiable (if such good things 
attending London concerts for years. Over and ever need justification) is this brilliant bit of 
over again he must have heard such things as figuration a few bars later, where, against Bach’s 
Wood's orchestral versions of the Bach Toccata, the| ° 
Trio-Sonata movements, Moussorgsky’s /%cfure | ——— ce toners ere ze aa 
_e# 





+H) , . , ox. 3. ?—<——_4—— 
Gallery, Arcadelt’s Ave Maria, Rachmaninov’s | Ex = os 


C sharp minor Prelude, Rafl’s Cavatina, &c., &c., | 
and transcriptions by various people of Weber’s | given out by the brass, we have this flourish by the 
Invitation to the Valse, the Bee's Wedding and strings and part of the wood-wind : 
Spring Song, of Mendelssohn, Chopin’s Funeral] | 
March, and others too numerous to mention. |... ,. ————— eter 
Most of these composers * knew something about ——— -o"_ _* 
orchestral composition’—rather more than Bach, = 
some of them, for obvious reasons ; has this critic 
protested against any of these transcriptions as} 
* megaphone devices,’ * bad taste,’ ‘indecent’? 
Apparently what has caused the outcry from a| 
few purists is the freedom with which Elgar has 
treated the Fugue. His version bears much the| 
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The score contains many such passages, but it| 
should be noted that the sense of growth which | 
is a feature of the fugal form is maintained by} 
such decorative treatment being reserved until the | 
movement is well under way, and even then its| 
richest application is held back until the da capo. | 

One is tempted to touch on other purple 
patches, ¢.g., the amazing demisemiquaver passage | 
for trumpets a few bars before the end (a passage | 
which looks impossible and is no doubt difficult, | 
but which has ‘come ofl’ brilliantly on each of the 
five times I have heard the work); the delicious | 
scurry down the scale by the flutes and piccolo | 
against a harp g//ssando in tenths just before the} 
middle section; the dramatic treatment of the| 
little chromatic counter-theme in this portion; the | 
shakes for the brass and the use of the percussion | 
just before the da capo, and (too small to be called | 
a patch, but a very impressive point) the first} 
ominous boom of the big drum at the last entry of | 
the subject before the middle section ; andsoon. In| 
fact, the exposition once plainly delivered, something | 
is always happening. And, knowing old Bach’s | 
fondness for experiments in registration and other | 
means of obtaining colour, we may fairly assume | 
that he would have enjoyed every bit of it. Not 
a hair would he turn at the triangle and tambourine 
which have so shocked the purists; and as for the 
glockenspiel, it would merely remind him pleasantly 
of that which was attached to his Weimar 
organ, and which he stipulated should be kept in| 
order—and not for mere show, we may be certain ! 

Spitta says that the greatest of Bach’s organ 
works are the only instrumental essays that are} 
sufficiently grand in conception and perfect in 
form to be placed beside the symphonies of 
Beethoven, and, on the whole, the contention is 
sound. Nevertheless, how many musiciansare really | 
familiar with them? What should we think of| 
the musical state of a country in which Beethoven’s | 
Symphonies were never heard in concert-halls 
save in the form of pianoforte solo arrangements ? 
Yet that is the case with Bach’s organ works. | 

When will London follow the example of | 
Paris in this matter? ‘There one may occasion- 








ally find an orchestral programme including | 
an organ solo—say, a Bach or Franck work. 
At Queen’s Hall we may hear a_ pianoforte, | 


violin, ’cello, even a flute solo, but never one on 
the organ. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that a 
public which enjoys the ‘48,’ the Suites, the} 
Partitas, and the Arandenburg Concertos would | 
take no less delight in the organ works of the} 
composer, seeing that the best of it shows him at} 
his height. As it is, only the handful of concert- | 
goers who happen also to be church-goers or| 
attendants at organ recitals have a chance of | 
hearing these splendid works on the instrument for | 
which they were written. ‘This is another way of | 
saying that they never really hear them at all, for the 
pianoforte arrangements necessarily fail to reproduce | 
the characteristics that make them so fine on the 


organ—the sustained tone in the long chains of|at the time was in considerable favour. 


suspensions, the unyielding pedal points, and the} 





tonal weight the music calls for, specially in the 
bass. Only an instrument of such ample scale as 
a big modern organ can answer all these demands. 
The real greatness of the best of Bach’s organ 
music will never be grasped by the public until it 
is frequently performed at concerts either as organ 
solos or transcribed for orchestra. 

It is arguable, indeed, that the latter form is to 
be preferred in the case of a few of the biggest of 
these works. Even the most enthusiastic organist 
must feel at times that, fine as the instrument is, it 
cannot do full justice to such gigantic conceptions 
as the Wedge’ Prelude and Fugue, the ‘Great’ 
G minor, the B minor, and a few others. An organ 
of the right ample resources is rare save in buildings 
so large and resonant that, if the music is played 
with the power and pace it so often demands, the 
details are lost. On the other hand, if we decide 
that the beauty of the polyphony must be shown 
we can do so only by the adoption of a steady 
fempo and quiet registration, in which case the 
impetus of the music is destroyed and its fire 
damped down.  Pianoforte transcriptions do at 
least retain the animation of the original, though 
they lose almost everything else. No medium but 
the orchestra can show to the fullest advantage all 


| the great qualities of these works—their brilliance, 


texture, growth, and climax. Only when one has 
heard the Elgar version of the C minor Fugue a 
few times does he fully realise that Bach’s grandest 
organ music is immeasurably greater than _ its 
medium. It can carry the panoply of modern 
orchestration with ease, and gain in the process, 
whereas some modern works so treated are 
merely smothered, and shown to be essentially 
small, e.g., Weber’s Jnuztation to the Valse, as 
orchestrated by Weingartner. If we feel this in 
the case of the C minor Fugue—which, be it 
remembered, is one of the shorter organ works— 
what a revelation would be some of the biggest, 
treated with similar skill! I have heard this Elgar 
transcription called ‘a blazing indiscretion.’ Well, 
we sit through so much music that merely 
smoulders, or at most gives out an occasional 
spark, that we may thank Heaven for some 
that blazes, even at the cost of head-shaking 
among the purists—indeed, the latter is an 
additional ground for thankfulness. Let us hope 
that Sir Edward has a few more ‘indiscretions’ of 
the same kind up his sleeve. Given music so vital 
and treatment so brilliant as in this case, we can do 
with lots of such ‘vandalism. 


THE ORIGIN OF 
“SAMSON AND DELILAH’ 


By CAMILLE Satnt-SAENs 
( Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 

Some years ago an old melomaniac who was 
in the habit of visiting me called my attention 
to the subject of Samson, with a view to the 
production of an oratorio—a form of music which 
Owing 
to modern progress, this is a form which can no 














Nowadays we have only 
An exception is made in the 
Faust because of its 


longer be utilised. 
orchestral concerts. 
case of Za Damuation de 
assured financial success. 

I had recently made a charming acquaintance, 
Fernand Lemaire, an amateur poet, who was 
connected with my family by marriage. Some of 
his poems I had set to music, and I now suggested 
to him the writing of an oratorio. “An oratorio!’ 
he replied, “no, let it be an opera.’ And 
decided for an opera. No sooner did the matter 
get abroad, however, than there was a general 
outcry of protest. A Biblical opera! All the 
same, though legendary opera was in fashion, I 
did not allow myself to become discouraged. My 
poet had written the first two Acts; I also had 
scribbled a few notes—legible to myself alone— 
of the first Act and the whole of the second. 
Nevertheless—almost incredible to relate-—apart 
from the sketch of the Prelude, the opera existed 
only in my head, and wishing to give a few friends 
some idea of it at my home, I wrote down the 
music of the three roles, without a note of the 
orchestral score. 

I have forgotten the names of the three singers 

whom, naturally, I accompanied from memory, 
seeing that, with the exception of the vocal parts, 
nothing whatever had been committed to writing. 

The audience, small though specially chosen— 
among them being Anton Rubinstein—sat there in 
stony silence. ‘The composer received not the 
faintest acknowledgment, even of mere politeness. 

A little later the same two Acts were played at 
my house by Augusta Holmes, Henri Regnault— 
a very good singer possessed of a delightful tenor 
voice—and Romain Bussine. The result was 
a little more satisfactory, though slightly 
encouraging that I finally decided to do nothing 
further with so chimerical a work. 

Years passed . . . 

One day, in Germany, where I had gone to take 
part in a series of musical festivals presided over 
by Liszt, just as I was on the point of returning 
to France and was bidding the great pianist 
farewell, the idea came into my head to mention 
the matter to him. ~ Finish your opera,’ he said 
to me (though he had heard not a single note of 
it), and I will produce it for you.’ As everyone | 
well knows, Liszt was omnipotent at Weimar. 


we 


so 


About that time Madame Viardot was in splendid | 
voice, and had given the most brilliant perform- 
ances at Weimar. It was for her that the part of | 
Delilah was created. At Croissy, on a society} 
stage set up in a garden, she went through half 
the second Act, along with Nicot and Romain) 
Bussine. ‘The director of the Opéra and a few) 
other Parisians were present: the result was nil. 
here was no orchestra: only myself accom- | 
panying on a grand pianoforte. 

Finally the time came to produce the work at} 
Weimar. ‘The translation had been made . . . 
but the war of 1870 put a stop to everything. It 
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the collaboration of Madame Viardot. It 
too late. 

The success was great, though not sustained. 
At Berlin it was alleged that the Weimar success 
had no meaning or significance whatever. It was 
sung at Hamburg, and that was all. 

Only after a period of ten years was the opera 
given in France, at Rouen. Paris would have 
nothing to do with it. M. Ritt had to hear it at 
the Eden before he would bring himself to produce 
it at the Opéra, during the year of the great 
eruption of Etna. And I had to travel from 
Paris to Etna and back to be present both at the 
eruption and at the first rehearsal of Samson ! 

For the storm in the second Act I had been 
promised the most wonderful mse en scene. Mean- 
while, it had been decided to stage the [WVa/kiire 
immediately afterwards, and all the promises made 
to me were broken. I actually had to protest 
violently before I could obtain for the beginning 
of the second Act a dash of red to represent the 
twilight ! 


Was 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. 


XXI1I.—JoHN LLOYD 


GRATTAN FLOOD 


In the closing years of the 15th century, Welsh 
musicians began to give evidence of their Celtic 
inheritance, and at this date several of them were 
either in the service of the Chapel Royal or were 
attached to the Court as minstrels. Already we have 
treated of the career of Robert Jones, and now there 
is question of John Lloyd, a famous priest-composer ; 
yet, save for the very brief notice of him by Sir John 
Hawkins, no biographical data can be gleaned in 
our usual books of reference. His name has been 
written ‘ Floyd,’ * Fluyd,’ and ‘ Flude’—a not unusual 
form of the Welsh surname, Lloyd—and although 
Hawkins places him under Henry VIII., he had 
previously belonged to the Chapel of King Henry VII., 
as will be seen. 

The first notice of John Lloyd is in the year 
1504-05, when he appears as one of the priests of the 
Chapel Royal, from which circumstance it is fair to 
conclude that he was born circa 1480. Evidently 
he soon got into favour, inasmuch as there is an 
entry in the Patent Rolls dated September 18, 1506, 
recording his appointment to the parish church of 
Munslow, diocese of Hereford, void by resignation. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls of Henry VII, vol. ii., 
page 499. 

Probably this appointment to Munslow resulted in 
Lloyd’s leaving the Court for the diocese of Hereford 
in 1506; and this is the more likely, inasmuch as his 
name does not appear in the official list of the King’s 
Chapel at the funeral of Henry VII. on May 11, 
1509. Nor does he seem to have been recalled 
to the Chapel Royal on the accession of Henry VIII., 
for in the Calendar of Letters and Papers of 
Henry V111," vol. i., second edition (1920), we do 
not find his name in the detailed list of the King’s 
Chapel at the coronation on Sunday, June 24, 
1509. However, about a year later he was appointed 


was not till December, 1873, that Samson and|a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and his name 
Delilah saw the footlights ; though, alas! without| appears as such among those who received liveries 
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1511. Some of his fellow singers on that 
occasion were Dr. Fairfax, Edward Jones, William 
Crane, William Cornish, Thomas Farthing, 





present series of articles. 

On November 12, 1511, there was a warrant issued 
to give John Lloyd, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
a black chamlet gown (Calendar of Letters 
Henry \'777., vol. i., page 478). It may be observed 
that William Crane, a month later, was given ‘a 
tawny chamlet gown’ from the Great Wardrobe. 
Probably black chamlet was given to the priest- 
singers.) Another warrant issued from the Great 
Wardrobe on April 16, 1512, is proof that 
John Lloyd (whose surname stands in the Exchequer 
Roll as ‘Floyd’) was given ‘a black velvet fur 
coat,’ as were also Robert Penn and Thomas 
Farthing-—both of the latter being Gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal. These three also received 
‘gowns’ on November 3. 

Previous to this, on March 20, 1512, John Lloyd 
had been granted a ‘corrody’ in the monastery of 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol, vce Edward Jones, deceased. 
A year later he joined the members of the Chapel 
Royal in attendance on King Henry VIII. on his 
expedition to Terroueume and Tournai, returning to 
London at the end of October, 1513. 

On October 3, 1518, John Lloyd took part in the 
Grand Mumming which was held at Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Palace at Durham House in the Strand. 
[wo years later, in June, 1520, he was one of the 
Chapel Royal Choir at the historic Field of Cloth of 
Gold—a pageant that has been frequently described. 
About this time he resumed a grant of corrody in 
the monastery of Thetford. 

Meantime several deaths had thinned the ranks 
of the Chapel Royal, and on December 12, 1520, 
‘homas Farthing passed away. The last pageants 





in which Lloyd took part were those held on 
June 4 and 5, at Greenwich, in honour of 
the Emperor Charles V. After these he made a 


pilgrimage to Jerusalem in fulfilment of a vow, and 
having visited the Holy Places, returned to England. 
On his arrival he found that William Cornish had 
retired from the Mastership of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal after twenty years’ service, and had 
been replaced by William Crane, whose appointment 
was dated March 25, 1523. On the following day 
Dr. John Clarke, Dean of the Chapel Royal, was 
promoted to the Bishopric of Bath and Wells, being 
succeeded as Dean by Dr. Richard Sampson. 

John Lloyd died on April 3, 1523, and his obituary 
| is thus chronicled by Sir John Hawkins : 

John Floyd, of Welsh extraction, Bachelor of Music, 

| and a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, ‘emp. 
| Henry VIII. He made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 


— 


returned, and died in the King’s Chapel, and was buried 
in the Savoy Church, with the inscription: ‘Johannes 
Floyd, virtutis et religionis cultor. Obiit 3 April, 1523.’ 
Although Hawkins styles him ‘ Bachelor of Music,’ 
have failed to discover his name in the Oxford or 
Cambridge Registers. However, the statement may 
be correct, as we find Ambrose Payne, Parson of 
Lambeth, who died in 1528, described on _ his 
monument—formerly to be seen in the old church 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—as ‘a Bachelour of 
Musick.’ 

Certain it is that John Lloyd was a very capable 


for the funeral of Prince Henry on February 27, 
sad 


and 
David Burton, whose memoirs will be found in the 


of 


but no doubt most of his MSS. disappeared after the 
death of Queen Mary. Fortunately, however, in 
Add. MSS. 31,922 of the British Museum—a fine 
vellum MS. of the reign of Henry VIII.—there 
are two pieces by him. This valuable MS. is 
of added interest inasmuch as the composer is 
described as having graduated in music: ‘in 
armonia graduat,’ plainly pointing to the fact of his 
having been a Bachelor of Music. No doubt it was 
examined by Sir John Hawkins, and hence his 
statement as recorded above. At ff. 256 and 31é 
will be found these two pieces, set for three voices 
or instruments, the name of the composer being 
given as ‘ John Flude’ or Floyd (Lloyd). The MS. 
also contains compositions by Thomas Farthing, 
King Henry VIII., Robert Fayrfax, John Dunstable, 
Richard Pygot, Dr. Cooper, and William Cornish. 





MISDIRECTION IN ORATORIO SINGING 
By GEORGE GARDNER 
(Archdeacon of Cheltenham 

At the recent Festival held in Hereford Cathedral, 
a few thoughts on this subject seemed to crystallize 
in my mind. The process was helped on by some 
conversations that I had with friends, either 
professional or amateur musicians. But any 
criticisms which I shall now venture to offer are not 
in any way directed against what was heard this year 
at Hereford, ‘The Festival work last September was 
carried out with well-directed enthusiasm and with 
most satisfactory results in every way. 

Not seldom, human beings are apt to fall intoa 
condition of stolid acquiescence as regards certain 
irritations and misfits that are found in life as in art. 
These anomalies come to be regarded as part of the 
settled order of things. They are treated in the 
manner of a ‘ vested nuisance ’—say, like the ringing 
of a cracked church-bell for half-an-hour before each 
service. Often a kindly-worded remonstrance might 
do much to abate the infliction ; yet it is no one’s 








musician and composer. He is said to have written 
much sacred music, including Masses and Motets, 
Cc 


business to make any protest. All we do is to harden 
ourselves to our discomforts, much as eels are alleged 
to become accustomed toskinning. Possibly it may be 
easier for an outsider like myself to speak his mind 
freely about certain matters in connection with 
oratorio singing than it would be for a member of 
the musical profession. So with much diffidence | 
venture to make my grumble, though it might be far 
more effectively expressed by someone possessing a 
sound technical knowledge of the whole subject. 

As regards solo work: how comes it that so many 
prominent vocalists at the present day are afflicted 
with a physical incapacity for hitting accurately the 
notes at which they aim? Isit from lack of proper 
training? Or is it due to the emotional tendencies 
of modern music? Such a wobbling style of song can 
pass unnoticed when applied to recent Italian operas, 
such as those of Puccini or Mascagni. These works 
often demand the kind of intonation suggested by 
whatever is the Italian equivalent for ‘ witha palpitating 
voice.’ But these methods, together with the free 
use of slurring, are absolutely fatal when applied, 
say, to the music of Mozart. Some years ago | 
remember hearing distinguished singers give a 
performance of Don Giovanni at Covent Garden. 
Not one of the group seemed to me really competent 
to execute this polished music, save the Leporello— 
and that was Edouard de Reszke. Things are even 


worse when such uncertainty of vocalisation is applied 
to the older forms of oratorio. 


And we are in the 
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| 
lowest depths when a persistent tremolo (or ‘ vibrato,’| being employed. No doubt the enunciation of 


to speak more politely) is displayed. Yet eminent 
performers about whom some of these accusations 
are undeniably true are loudly praised in the news- 
papers. Human beings can, I repeat, get hardened 
to anything. 

Then there is a lack of simplicity in the rendering 
of much that we hear. The bringing into oratorio 
music a kind of emotionalism that may be justifiable in 
a feverishly impassioned work like 4a Tosca, is as | 
incongruous as the insertion of modern architectural | 
flummeries in an ancient church. Bach’s solos, for | 
instance, demand first of all complete mastery of the | 
notes andthe rhythm. When that has been attained 
and no sense is left as of a man feeling his way in 
the dark, a clean and straightforward delivery of the 
melody is all that is wanted. Bach himself puts the 
requisite feeling into his music. For the singer to 
labour after added emotion is, to use a_ vulgar 
expression, like putting butter upon bacon. Indeed 
we can often best realise the wonderful appeal of 
Bach’s treble or contralto arias when they are 
delivered in the unimpassioned, silvery tones of a 
few thoroughly well-trained choir boys. Then we 
begin to understand how this wonderful master can 
speak to us in a voice ‘pure as the naked heavens.’ 
In more modern music—say, like the double quartet, 
Hle shall give His angels, in /:lijah, or ‘The scene 
by the wayside’ in 7/e Afostles—one cannot help 
feeling that if the great professionals concerned 
would condescend to listen to, and to take a lesson 
from, the performance of such items by a first-rate 
church choir, much would be gained. Somehow, the 
rendering of the double quartet is apt to smell of the 
opera-house. And in the excerpt from Elgar, the| 
calm serenity of the whole picture is destroyed when 
each of the soloists feels it necessary, as he gets up, 
to declaim his contribution in the accents supposed 
to be appropriate for the part he is assuming. You 
cannot see the wood for the trees. 


Simplicity of diction is needed in another way. 
Take, for instance, the Mendelssohnian form of 
recitative. It is intended to be ordinary speech 
delivered in a more or less rhythmical shape. We 
know too well what a fatal inclination there is to 
prolong certain words, not because of their verbal 
sense, but because they form a suitable Joint a’appui 
for displaying the qualities of a voice. How often 
we have suffered from this tendency in }e feofle, 
rend your hearts, and in the Air by which it is 
followed ! Of course the exhibition of what the 
vocal organ can do by the holding on of a long note 
in the higher registers, has a perfectly legitimate 
place in some kinds of music. Without referring to 
the high A’s and B’s that elicit such frantic applause 
in the older Italian operas, think how splendidly this 
means of exploiting noble tones is used in the /’r7ze 
Song of Die Metstersinger. In the singing of that 
ravishing bit of declamation by a Jean de Reszke, one 
might well wonder to which was the more 
beautiful, the music or the voice. But when the 
trick is dragged in everywhere, even to the confusing 
of innocent recitatives, and the breaking up of 
straightforward songs—‘“ This is too rich,” as the 
customer said to the young lady, when she handed 
him a pork-pie, with nothing but fat in it.’ 

Much might also be urged about obscurity of 
diction. Too often we have to listen to a song when 
the meaning of what is being sung, well or badly, is 
wholly unintelligible. Sometimes, even, it might be 
hazardous to make a guess as to what language is 


as 





English words in musical form presents real 
difficulties. But, with well-directed effort, the 
problem of how to do this, and at the same time 
to produce even and pure tones, can be mastered. 
Would that more of our singers resolutely set 
themselves to the sorely needed task! Whatever 
charm attaches itself to their work would thus be 
curiously enhanced. I remember the deep satisfac- 
tion with which I once listened to a performance of 
Verdi’s /ulstaf7, when | realised that it was possible 
to make out every word in the fine singing of the 
man who took the title-rdéle. 

In conclusion—a brief attempt to shoot at bigger 
game. As regards the conductor’s part in the 
rendering of oratorio, things occur occasionally 
which seem to some of us, perhaps quite 
mistakenly, to be uncalled for and unwise. I will 
only touch upon this matter: and here let me again 
disclaim any thought of reflecting upon the excellent 
methods employed, on the whole, at Hereford. 

In a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass which 
I heard some while ago, under the direction of a 
distinguished wielder of the baton, innovations were 
introduced, no doubt with the idea of giving 
freshness to the whole reading, but which in the 
results appeared to me _ quite deplorable. For 
instance, in the Ayre, that wonderful picture of one 
voice solemnly rising after another in prayer to 
heaven, it was thought advisable to make each 
entry of the fugue subject go like this : 
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And in the Cvucifixus, where the ground-bass 


ought to move with something of the still footfall of 
death, the contra-bassi, in order perhaps to convey 
an effect of distant thunder, were instructed to play 
each repetition of their part in this fashion : 


r. ee 


wl 


Then by way of contrast, the // resurrexit was 
driven on at such a headlong pace that all we 
could distinguish plainly was the clangour of the 
trumpets. Here isa point that I want specially to 
insist upon—the undue hurrying of familiar choruses 
in order that they may sound fresh and exciting. Such 
practice has become more or less habitual even in 
parts of Alijah. No doubt it is applauded by some 
of the newspapers. Paragraphs appear of this kind 
‘Dr. Renovator infused marvellous vitality into his 
presentation of this somewhat antiquated score. He 
churned up remorselessly the stagnant pools, and 
he showed convincingly that old stuff like this, when 
treated in up-to-date fashion, can hold its own with 
modern work.’ 

Yet this application of a galvanic stimulus to what 
is regarded as a poor, dull corpse, never really 
succeeds. Take, for instance, the chorus Tanks 
be to God, in Elijah. It is commonly rushed 
through with what is thought to be overwhelming 
brilliancy. But an audience can hear things which 
the conductor, standing in the midst of his orchestra, 
cannot hear. What happens? The fiddles, in 
particular, are not instruments of percussion, like 
the timpani. The latter, the more rapidly you beat 
them the more noise they emit. But after a certain 
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degree of quickening up, violins (like voices), can 
only produce tones that are thin and wanting in 
penetration. In this case, the rather awkwardly 
written semiquavers of Mendelssohn’s accompani- 
ments become absolutely inaudible, and the run 
down near the end, intended to be the climax of the 
storm, turns into a poor trickle, though it is marked 
ff. The more sustained notes of the brass chiefly 
dominate the whole show. And it is just the same 
with Bach’s choruses. Treat an a//egre movement 
as if it were marked /ves¢o, and not only is the dignity 
of the whole impaired, but the balance of the 
material employed will be upset. 

Here has been given, as | hope, a temperate 
statement of the disgruntled feelings which afflict 
some of us at times during the performance of sacred 
music. Let me add that it may be better to ventilate 
than to repress a grievance. 


NEW FIDDLES FOR OLD 
It is a great pity that Mr. W. J. Farrell has 
considered it necessary to overstate the case for 
modern violins in his singularly stimulating volume, 


The True-tone (Violin (Cassell). There is little 
to be gained by exaggeration in the best of 
causes ; protesting too much must needs excite 


suspicion. If Mr. Farrell were content to tell us 
that some modern fiddles are infinitely better than 
some old fiddles, he would win the assent of all 
sensible people. But he is tilting at shadows when 
he generalises on ‘old violin cranks.’ After all, the 
best judge of a violin is the violinist, and all the 


greatest violinists have invariably shown a _ very 
marked preference for old fiddles. The fact that 


there is a good deal of misconception and downright 
deception going on as regards old violins does not 
alter the fact that not only Stradivari, but Amati, 
Guarneri, Stainer, Maggini, Guadagnini—to name 
only a few—produced instruments that experience 
has shown to be excellent. Nor can the public be 
blamed if it turn a deaf ear to the claims of certain 
modern makers, for hardly a modern maker exists 
who has not ‘ rediscovered’ something of the so-called 
Cremona secret. The gist of the matter is that not 
all old violins are good, and not all new violins bad. 
That is what the public often fails to understand. 
Stradivari’s own violins were new once, and also 


excellent. Age alone does not constitute a proof of 
merit. That is the golden rule that the buyer with 


the limited purse ignores to his cost. 

The author has our full sympathy when he pleads 
for the modern maker, and we quite agree that 
something ought to be done to open the eyes of the 
public in respect to the craze for old violins, which 
has reached absurd proportions. Utterly worthless 
instruments are sometimes treasured by quite 
intelligent people in the belief that being in a 
dilapidated condition they must be old,and because old, 
therefore good, and worth a fortune. It is acommon 
experience not only for dealers, but for violinists 
generally, to be shown some disreputable German 
fiddle labelled Stradivari, with a request to name its 
present price in the market. Bad violins are worth 
a few shillings when they are new; when they are 
old their value is the current price for firewood—not 
a farthing more. A good modern fiddle is worth any 
amount of old bad fiddles. But it does not follow 
that it is also equal to the best of the old fiddles. 
Mr. Farrell claims that his own instruments are best 
because constructed as Stradivari himself would 


| strain imposed upon it by the strings. 





construct them to-day. That claim can only be 
decided by actual test—and time. For if it is true 
that Stradivari’s violins were excellent from the first, 
some modern fiddles which appeared excellent at first 
have lost much of their quality after a couple of 
years’ use. 

Failing the actual test, it must be said that in his 
book Mr. Farrell shows at least that he possesses all 
the qualities of a first-class luthier. Above all things 
he is not prejudiced by the countless experiments of 
scientists, which, as we all know, have led nowhere. 
Stradivari was not a scientist, but a workman 
endowed with an amount of commonsense and love 
of his profession that, combined, amounted to genius. 
Mr. Farrell is also gifted with penetration, common- 
sense, and genuine affection for the tools of his trade. 
He is said by those who know him to possess also 
rare discrimination in the choice of wood and varnish 
——a most important qualification. Years of experience 
have taught him that the modern maker obsessed by 
the fame of the old is apt to forget or misunderstand 
certain laws. Modern makers, he says, for instance, 
believe that the old masters ‘worked on the principle 
of how much wood they dare take out,’ whereas the 
principle, according to Mr. Farrell, was of ‘how 
much wood they dare leave in,’ for enough wood 
must be left if the instrument is to stand well the 
It is, of 
course, impossible to follow here all the innovations 
indicated by the author. They sound logical and 
reasonable, but if the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, the proof of the fiddle is certainly in the 
playing. If Mr. Farrell’s violins confirm his theories 
and establish his claim, fame will come to him in his 
lifetime as it came not only to Stradivari, but to 


Vuillaume and to James Tubbs. F. B. 
STRAVINSKY DAY BY DAY 
By ALFRED KALISCH 
Certainly M. Stravinsky is something to be 
thankful for. Zhe /ire-Bird and Petruchka are 


gifts of price; but he has done far more to increase 
the gaiety of nations since he took to explaining 
himself. Not only is each of his utterances startling 
on its own account, but the attempt to reconcile it 
with the preceding one is a fascinating intellectual 
exercise for agile wits. When we do agree with him, 
it is generally for reasons the very opposite of 
those he adduces. We are reminded of the story of 
Lord Justice C. who, after Lord Justice A. had 
delivered judgment in favour of allowing an appeal, 
and Lord Justice B. had said it ought to be dismissed, 
tersely said that he concurred with Lord Justice A., 
for the reasons so ably enunciated by Lord Justice B. 

Let us briefly review his recent pronouncements. 
First he told us that he had discovered Tchaikovsky, 
and in praise of him said things which are, in effect, 
a scathing denunciation of his own music and that of 
his followers. Then he told us, through the medium 
of the J/ustcal News and Herald, that the orchestra 
is dead, because previous composers—groping, poor 
things, in outer darkness—knew nothing of ‘ sonorities’ 
and ‘tonal values’ and ‘individualizing’ the various 
instruments of the orchestra. We ask ourselves 
what on earth had they been after that they did not 
find it out sooner—in fact, what did they think they 
were doing? And then he said that music should be 
played without expression ! 

Now we read in Musical America the most 
important news of all. He told somebody in Spain 
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that ‘ Beethoven created no music’ and that ‘music 
did not advance a single inch through Wagner.’ 

This requires careful examination, and the more we 
examine, the more we are bewildered. Stravinsky’s 
argument is, roughly, this: 
express moods and philosophies. 
means instead of an end in itself. Its true end is 
‘the participation of auditory impressions.’ By 
neglecting it, music has been hampered for centuries. 


The Germans, he said, have never understood music ; | 


they are philosophers, and deal only in ‘musicality,’ 
which is not the same thing as music at all. 
M. Stravinsky does not deny that Beethoven was a 


genius, which, indeed, is vastly civil of him; and} 


-that Wagner ‘lent the 
but he was ‘all that he 


admits—more civility 
new elements,’ 


he 
orchestra 
should not have been. 
nor a musician.’ The reason was that he had learnt 
too much Greek, and therefore could not take a 
natural view of music. After this we learn 
some surprise that Mozart and Schubert were real, 
simple musicians, because *‘ the ear delights in them.’ 

How much better than the way of such 
clumsy fumblers is that of Stravinsky, who follows 
the light, conveying to an eager world ‘auditory 
impressions’ which are quite his own and original. 


His harmony ‘is something altogether unconventional | 


and arbitrary’ (we suspect a mistranslation here), 
‘bubbling forth every moment in a different manner.’ 
He will not formulate it, for to do that would be only 
‘to add another academy to those already existing.’ 
In conclusion ‘he is sure that he has opened up new 
paths’—and he is seemingly amazed at his own 
indiscretion. 

He is, furthermore, convinced that the 
folk-song is inexhaustible, and he proudly adds that 
he ‘takes over folk-wise value as it stands.’ 
of course, is the most tremendous, the most epoch- 
making innovation of all. Other composers may have 
used folk-songs, but has anyone ‘taken over a 
folk-wise value’? Again there seems reason to 
suspect the translator. I cannot help thinking the 
German text of Dr. Istel said something about 
*Volksweise,’ which only means a ‘folk-tune,’ and 
possibly we ought to approach the whole translation 
with caution. 

If M. Stravinsky had not written some really 
valuable music we should be inclined to dismiss the 
whole with a shrug of the shoulder; but he has 
earned the right to be considered seriously, and he 
deserves that we should make an honest effort to 
understand him. 

M. Stravinsky’s verdicts on Beethoven and Wagner 
are particularly worthy of study. As we have seen, he 
admits that the former was a ‘ genius,’ but clearly not 
a musical genius, for he wrote no music. 
kind of a genius was he? We are told he 
great soul and expressed it in notes which say 
nothing to the ear.’ If notes say nothing to the 
ear, how can they express a great soul? we may 
ask. If they express a great soul, what. meaning 
ean there be in saying that ‘ heethoven created no 
music’? If Beethoven’s music says nothing to 
M. Stravinsky’s ear, we are driven to the conclusion 
(which some of his latest music supports 
endowed with a set of auditory nerves so vastly 
different from those of the normally musical human 
being that it is hopeless to argue from him to any 
other listener. It is clear, too, that he uses the 
word ‘ music’ in a sense so totally opposite to that 
which most people give to it that discussion becomes 


Music has been trving to| obvious. 
It has become a} 


He was neither a philosopher | 


mere | 


wealth of | 


This, | 


Then what | 
‘had a} 


that he is} 


 soapenstihe. One has no need to believe that all 


| Beethoven’s works are necessarily deathless to say 
| this much. 
| Inthe caseof Wagner the inconsistency is still more 
If the elements he gave to the orchestra 
were new, surely they must have helped the advance 
|of music. If they did not, what is the sense of 
| saying that they were new? Here, too, M. Stravinsky 
obviously uses the word * music’ in a purely esoteric 
and personal, not to say Pickwickian, sense. 
Perhaps he will explain still further, and, in 
particular, tell us how it comes that a race which 
never understood music could produce a Mozart and 
a Schubert? It is a mere quibble to reply that they 
were Austrians, not Germans ; and, besides, he has 
deprived himself of the right to use the argument, 
by the way in which he has mentioned them. 
Stravinsky the composer commands more respect 
than Stravinsky the commentator and controversialist. 


with | 


Occasional Wotes 


A recent issue of Musica/, America contained an 
article by Mr. Francis Rogers on music in London. 
It was so ludicrously inaccurate that we pigeon-holed 
it for reference, but have so far been unable to deal 
with it. Fortunately it met the eye of Mr. Kaikhosru 
| Sorabji, who promptly replied to a letter to the 
Editor. Briefly, Mr. Rogers opined that there 
was ‘ nothing doing’ in London so far as music was 
concerned, and he seems to have been led to that 
view by the fact that just now the operatic stars in 
| their courses prefer America to England—which is 
not surprising, seeing that America is the only large 
country with loose dollars lying around. Mr. Sorabji 
begins by telling the Editor of J/.A. that ‘it is really 
staggering to see the impudence with which people 
who come to London from abroad proceed to wallow 
in wild generalisations about musical activity here.’ 
He then pointed out that the past year had seen 
London visited by practically all the outstanding 
figures in contemporary music, and that we have had 
performances of new works from all but a very few 
|of the leading composers, many of whom have 
actually taken part in or conducted such perform- 
lances. Mr, Sorabji, now thoroughly warmed up, 
then goes on (with a slap at us poor writers in 
| passing 
This activity in mzsic—as distinct from mere 

exhibitions of technical funambulism in effete and 
hackneyed trivialities which pass for music with the 
worshippers of the fat-box-office-receipts, fiddling, 
or keyboard-drubbing ‘star,’ which have much 
connection with the great world of music as the Grub 
street journalistic hacks who scribble what with pre- 
posterous flattery is called ‘ musical criticism’ have with 
literature—has been remarkable, and in spite of terribly 
adverse conditions and crushing expense, which shows 
a disinterested reverence and love for the art very 
different from the purely commercial instincts of the 
purveyors of musical sa//émbanguerte whose doings 
occupy such an inordinate amount of space—duly paid 
| for, let us hope !—in the American musical press. 


as 


| 

| Mr. Rogers, by the way, backed up his contention 
|that London was dead musically during 1921 by 
pointing out that ‘even the Promenade concerts 
under Sir Henry Wood did not continue through 
July’—which is not surprising, as they never begin 
until the middle of August. 
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In regard to opera, Mr. Sorabji takes a view that | 
we believe is being more and more held by musicians : 
As for Covent Garden—no one among intelligent 
musicians to-day supposes that the lack of orgies of 
Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo e¢ Aujus venerts omnis 
coupled with similar-brained operatic singers is any loss 
to .Vusic. Ofall forms of music with the exception of 
musical comedy, opera is perhaps the lowest. 
A first performance of a new work of Delius is more 
than consvlation for the happy absence of Galli-Curci’s, 
Tetrazzini’s, and the rest of the laryngologymnasts. 


Perhaps there was a little excuse for Mr. Rogers, 
who was merely on a flying visit here. There was | 
none, however, for Miss Kathleen Parlow, who in the 
same journal a few weeks later delivered herself of | 
some statements that were—well, let us choose a| 
long and polite word and call them inexactitudes. 

To Kathleen Parlow [begins the article] the healthy 

growth of English music seems threatened by two 
cankerous spots... ‘To me [she said] the low | 
standard of English musical criticism is becoming a 
truly serious matter. This summer I religiously read 
the English critics, and you would be astounded to see 
the collection I made of scrious statements and un- 
forgivable errors. An example of what I mean is the 
wholesale and consistent belabouring that English critics 
gave to American artists.’ 

Now, if Miss Parlow read our critics as religiously 
as she says, she could hardly have missed the 
favourable opinions they expressed concerning the 
best of the American group—Reginald Werrenrath, 
Cecil Fanning, Sophie Breslau, Arthur Shattuck, 
Roland Hayes, Marcia van Dresser, Ethel Frank, 
and others. Naturally all our visitors were not tip-top, 
and equally naturally they were told so. On the whole, 
however, the American visitors had a ‘ good press,’ and 
it seems to have been left for one of ourselves, so to 
speak, to suggest otherwise. If Miss Parlow felt so 
warmly about it in November, 1921, she must have been 
boiling in the summer of 1920. Why did she not, 
in the intervals of making her scrap-book of English 
critics’ ‘unforgivable errors,’ drop a line to one of our 
journals and ask for fair play for the visitors ? 
Perhaps because such a course would have been 
unpopular here, whereas to an artist setting out on a 
tour through the States the kind of thing we have 
quoted is distinctly helpful. 

Having made one misstatement, 
proceeds to support it by others : 


Miss Parlow 


England during the war had little music, and the 
visits of great artists there since then have been com- 
paratively few; therefore the criticisms to me scemed 
to be occasioned by distemper. The cause is partly 
political, and portly because the critics resented the 
advertising methods of the Americans. But it seems to 
me that criticism should be above this. Most of the 
critics in England are reporters who go to music 
instead of, say, to an athletic event. 

Chere is something in this last sentence, though not 
quite what Miss Parlowmeans. Weare sure that Mr. | 
Newman, forinstance, wou!d infinitely prefer an evening | 
at the National Sporting Club to an average oneat the} 
lonian Hall, and there are others of us whose fancy 
on an early summer’s afternoon lightly turns from 
Queen’s Hall to Lord’s or the Oval. But we should 
not go there professionally, though our editors might 
do worse than let some of us change places with the 
sporting reporter occasionally. E.N. on a boxing | 
match would, we are sure, be no less stimulating than | 
when dealing with concerts. 

However, let English critics be thankful for Miss | 
Parlow’s next remark : ‘I do not believe that English | 


| sale on this side of the Channel 


|is on safer ground when dealing with No. 2- 


| ballad 


critics could be bought, as they can be in France.’ To 
what extent English critics can be bought in France 
we know not, but we do know that they are not for 
which is what Miss 
Parlow really means, of course. We leave her to 
settle with our French colleagues. 

Miss Parlow 
the 
concert. Still, she must not forget that 
England is not the only country with a fourth-rate 
song literature, and she will nut be long in America 
before finding out that in the way of producing 
wishy-washy ballads America can give us a start and 
a beating. Perhaps when she has heard a few of the 
worst ‘winners’ she will tell Musical America about 


So much for Cankerous Spot No. 1. 


| ‘heir cankerous spot. On the other hand, perhaps not. 


But the best proof of Miss Parlow’s want of 
accuracy is her remark on the English reception of 
Pizetti’s Violin Sonata : 

Last year Miss Parlow gave the first performance 
of Pizetti’s new Sonata, which raised pandemonium 
among the critics. Speaking of this, Miss Parlow said, 
smiling: ‘I suppose I’d better keep away from sonatas 
for a time, It is just as Sir Henry Wood put it to 
me, “‘the critics are constantly after you for something 
new, and then when you give it them, they are at you 
tooth and nail.” As for the Pizetti work, despite the 
critics it is going to live.’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, of all the new works 
produced in London last year, few, if any, had a 
more favourable reception from the critics than this 
Sonata, so much so, that Mr. Scholes has during the 
past few days been moved to make an attempt to 
show that the laudatory critics and public were 
wrong. (He does this by quoting the motives, and 
calling attention to their poverty. But there are too 
many examples of fine works evolved from insignificant 
material to make this method other than risky. It 
is judging at the wrong end. The proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating thereof, not in a critical 
dissection and inspection of its ingredients. 

On the whole, it is not pleasant to reflect that a 
musician of Miss Parlow’s standing will be 
touring the States for the next few months, shedding 


| interviews such as the one we have quoted. 


On page 55 appears an account of a remarkable 
performance of The J/essiah at Oundle Schoo], The 
idea of forming the audience into a kind of extra 
choir is one with great possibilities. It has been 
proved, we believe, that in the strongholds of 
choralism such familiar choruses as the ‘ Hallelujah’ 
can be sung from memory by an average audience. 
Perhaps some enterprising conductor will experiment 
further on the Oundle lines, bringing in the audience 
at such phrases as ‘And He shall reign,’ ‘ Wonderful, 
Counsellor,’ ‘ For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,’ 
&c. No doubt some of our composers will soon 
develop the possibilities of a broad theme sung by 
the audience against a faux-bourdon by the choir 
proper. After all it is only what many church choirs 
and congregations are now doing successfully with 
hymns. A start might be made by the use of 
material already well known, such as popular song 
refrains. We have received from Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Norman Allin, and Mr. Edward 
Carwardine (of the L.S.O.) written impressions of 
the performance. All alike give glowing accounts of 
the thrilling results of the use of what may be called 
the cantus firmus choir, as well as of the choral 
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singing as a whole. It may be of interest to give 
particulars of the time spent in preparation, so here 
they are : chorus, nine hours; orchestra, sixteen hours ; 
chorus and orchestra combined, three hours; full 
school chorus, three hours, forty minutes ; full school 
chorus and orchestra combined, four hours ; trebles 
alone, six hours; altos alone, five hours; tenors and 
basses together, three hours; audience-choir, thirty 
minutes. One two-hour full rehearsal with soloists. 
Total, a little over fifty hours—a very modest 
amount of time for so fine a result. Wecongratulate 
Mr. Spurling and his players and singers, old and 
young—especially the latter. 


Che Musician's Bookshelf 


Mr. W. J. Turner’s Music and Life (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) has its somewhat dull title accentuated by a 





book stimulates thought, and when you come to think 
of it, that is an all-too-rare quality in a book on 


music. Books that tell us all manner of more or 
less unnecessary things concerning music are as 
plentiful as blackberries, whereas those that set us 
thinking about it are a far more rare and refreshing 
fruit. 

The chapters in Music and Life are touched-up 
articles, most of which have appeared in the Nex 
Statesman, As is usually the case in such reprints, 
a few papers come through the ordeal none too well. 
This is natural enough, for the qualities that go to 
the successful making of a m»gazine article are often 
the very ones that are undesirable in a_ book. 
However, as most readers will not agree as to which 
essays should have been omitted, Mr. Turner is 
perhaps justified in having put them all in, just as the 
compiler of an anthology proves his selection to have 
been right by the fact that all his readers grouse 





garish ‘dazzle’ wrapper that hits one in the eye. 
Let it be said at once that this coat of many colours 
is the true index to the contents. The title is so} 
Smilesian in its ordinariness as to suggest that | 
Mr. Turner, hard pressed as to the naming of his 
book, impatiently settled the matter with ‘Title?| 
Oh! any old tag you like. Callit 7vave/s in Siluria, 
Critical Evolutions and Revolutions, Music and Life 

stay! as the book contains a good deal about 
music, let’s have the last.’ And it was so. Really, 
of course, the volume is all about Mr. Turner and 
his relations and reactions to music and other arts. 
That is what makes it so well worth having. People| 
who tell us that criticism is a purely personal matter, 
and therefore of no value, have grasped just hilf of | 
the truth. Criticism zs purely personal, and its 
interest lies in that very fact. To put it bluntly, 
the only critic who counts isthe man with pronounced | 
likes and dislikes, plus the literary gift that enab!es 
him to tell us all about them. If you think that this 
is an over-statement, ask yourself why we still enjoy | 
reading what Johnson, Lamb, Hazlitt, and others 
wrote about Shakespeare. We probably don’t 
agree with all their pronouncements—especially | 
those of Johnson—nor do they add anything much |} 
to our knowledge of the poet or his works. But we 
shall go on reading their essays on Shakespeare even 
if we are never to see another performance of the 
plays, or even if we give up reading them. Nor does 
the interest—and therefore to a great extent the value | 

of criticism depend greatly on our interest in the| 
Take Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, for 
example. The volumes are mainly concerned with 
writers who are as dead as mutton. Not three out of 
a dozen educated persons could give anything like a| 
complete list of the writers concerned. Yet the Lives | 
being on the whole the best critical work Johnson 
ever did, and full of the strong common-sense and | 
felicity of expression that made his conversation what 
it was, are even to-day second in interest only to that | 
conversation as retailed by Boswell. Mr. Turner | 
has immense'y strong likes and dislikes, coupled with 
the gift of being able to write about them in a way 
that interests us all the time and annoys us most of 
it. For Mr, Turner lays about him with no respect 
for reputations. He is one of those levelling fellows 
who, for two pins, will even speak disrespectfully of 
the Equator. And perhaps Mr. Turner does us most 
good when he annoys us most. At suchmoments we 


subject. 


badly want to discuss things with him, and as that is 
impossible we usually proceed to discuss them with 
ourselves. 





This is another way of saying that his 


| more space than is available. 


| rains 





about it, but no two grouse for the same reason. 
Right here, as they say across the water, the 
reviewer's difficulty comes along. I had_ turned 
down pages on which were passages to be quoted or 
discussed, but there are so many of them that the 
thing can’t be done without taking up a great deal 
I can only advise you 
to get hold of this annoying and rattling good book. 
If you don’t find its two-hundred-odd pages the most 
engrossing you have read for many a long day your 
experience will be different from mine. Just now it 
books on ‘musical appreciation,’ and the 
defenceless reader is hard put to it if he wishes to 
avoid being told how to distinguish the cor Anglais 
from the bassoon, or how to make sure that the entry 
of the second subject doesn’t escape him. Mr. 
Turner’s book has little to do with such trivial and 
hindering facts as these. It deals with music, and as 
the author 1s a musiciin and a poet who can also 
write live and direct prose, shot with humour, it is 
calculated to do more to help a reader to enjoy and 
appreciate music than any of the avowed signposts, 
or even allof them put together. H. G. 


SOME BOOKS FROM VIENNA 


A batch of booklets reaches us from the Wiener 
Literaris du Anstalt, which forms part of a series 


entitled, Theater und Kultur, edited jointly by 
Richard Smekel, Hermann Bahr, and Hugo 
Hofmannsthal (it will be noticed that he has, 


democratically, dropped the ‘Von’). In these the 
musical interest is secondary, but the parcel also 
includes a monograph on Hugo Wolf, by Edmund 
Hellmer, and a volume of Aeminiscences by the 
well-known singer, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg. 

Frau Mildenburg is a dutiful wife, and copies the 
somewhat pleonastic and, what used to be called 
orchidaceous style of her husband. But she is an 
interesting personality, and her reminiscences of her 
life on the stage make good reading. She made 
her first appearances under Mahler, at Hamburg, 
and went with him from there to Vienna; she 
throws a good deal of light on him. Far the most 
interesting pages of the book are those which are 
devoted to recollections of her stay in London, when 
she was here to give her well-remembered perform- 
ances of Klytemnestra in £/eké/ra. Her sketch of 
Dr. Ethel Smyth is life-like, and her judgment of the 
British public is worth reproducing. She said to 
Mr. Sargent when he was sketching her : 

‘You will not easily find a public so fond 
of music, with such an insatiable appetite 
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for music, as the British. They crowd every- 
where where music is to be heard, they form 
the largest section of the public at any musical | 
festival on the Continent, and the need for 
music penetrates to every class of society 
But their judgments on music are’ mostly 
undifferentiated. It is, so to say, music in 
general for which they long, yet this longing for 
music but rarely leads in a definite personal 
direction, and ready as they are to yield them- 
selves to music as a whole, so little are they 
inclined to concern themselves with detail or to 
trouble themselves about fine shades, by which 
after all the degree of merit of a performance is 
ultimately fixed . . . that the artist who makes a 
strong impression on them never owes this to | 
any one detail in his work, but it is always the | 
total impression on which they rely. And they | 
| 





have a very sure intuition of the sincerity of an 

artistic achievement they obviously think 

themselves to be judges of art, but 
enjoyers of art.’ 

With this attitude she contrasts that of the Vienna 
public, which is critical first and last. A large part 
of the book is devoted to Frau Mildenburg’s work in 
nursing the Austrian wounded. 

Herr Hellmer speaks of Hugo Wolf with 
unbounded enthusiasm, but is not blind to his faults 
asaman. The book gives many details, believed to 
be hitherto unpublished, as to the origin of his! 
madness. Hellmer saw the composer on the day | 
before he had to be removed to an asylum, when he} 
was under the delusion that he had been appointed | 
Director of the Vienna Opera. There is an | 
interesting account of Wolf’s only interview with} 
Wagner, when he was a mere boy. Wagner said he 
could give no opinion of the boy’s music, adding, | 
‘I am really no musician.’ ‘Oh, you are too modest,’ 
replied Wolf. M. Stravinsky, by the way, has recently 
said, too, that Wayner was no musician. There is an 
interesting selection from Wolf’s table-talk and 
candid remarks, from which I will select only one 
piquant remark about Brahms. He was defending 
him against a violent attack, and said he must not be 
condemned wholesale, but there was one quality that 
he lacked which was the mark of the truest greatness 
‘he could have no joy in his art—never and nowhere. 
He could lament loud enough, but exult : 


not 








never. 
The German word /ué//iren is practically untranslat- 
able. The book will be welcome to the large! 
number of Wolf lovers. 

The other books may for the reason given be 
dismissed briefly. In his Aound about the Magic 
Flute (Rund um die Zauberflite) Max Pirker| 
deals chiefly with the libretto, and with vast erudition 
traces its connection with the Vienna popular 
theatre, the aristocratic ‘ Barok Theatre,’ philosophy 
and masonry, and shows how its influence has} 
persisted even down to the librettos of Hofmannsthal. | 
It must be confessed that so weak a butterfly hardly | 
needs breaking on so large a wheel. It is difficult 
to believe that Schickeneder’s play can really be a 
milestone in the road of civilization. 

Richard Smekel’s little book on Ferdinand 
Raemund, and Hermann Bahr’s monograph on the 
Burg Theatre of Vienna, are of purely local interest, 
and deal solely with drama. 

There is a good deal of general interest in 
Erwin Rieger’s book on Offenbach and his Viennese 
imitators, and the writer’s explanation of the way in 
which Offenbach, the German, became the very 








bh 


embodiment of the Paris of the Second Empire, is 
instructive. Still, it was rather Meilhac and Halévy, 
his librettists, who were responsible. Thereis not much 
musical criticism in the book, but some good remarks 
on the music of Millécker, Suppé, Strauss (Johann, not 
Richard), and even Lehar. 
Smekel’s_ collection of 
Song, taken from the 


Old Viennese Theatre 
most popular operettas, 
makes diverting reading. The book is somewhat 
flattering to our national vanity. There is nothing 
in it even remotely comparable to W. S. Gilbert, and 
even Adrian Ross need fear no comparisons with 
some of these Viennese writers, who, somehow or other, 
have achieved a cosmopolitan reputation. A. K. 


rWO BOOKS FOR PIANISTS 
To the many writings on the Pianoforte Sonatas of 


Beethoven Mr. C. Egerton Lowe adds a_ book 
Beethoven's Sonatas, No. 95 of Novello’s Music 
Primers, 5s.)—a book primarily analytical and 


pedagogic, ‘with hints on rendering, form, Xc.’ 
It is the strange fate of the thirty-two Sonatas 
to have become matter for pedagogy ; a perverse 
fate, considering that of all keyboard music in 
the world this of Beethoven is least apt so to be 
subjugated, considering that of all music Beethoven’s 

-and of Beethoven’s the pianoforte works above 
all—can chime in only with the grown mind, the 
adult imagination. 

Beethoven the imperfect and sublime, Prometheus 
in torment, deaf and frustrated, a boor and god-like— 
Beethoven is not a book to be put in the hands of 
young girls. Why, when Busoni is away we have 
hardly a pianist left who can actualise the music of 
the Sonatas. Who doubts but that, with a few 
obvious exceptions, the Sonatas will be less and less 
played? Naturally they will be strummed privately 
by those who do not read ; for of course one must 
have them in one’s head. There the Sonatas will 
live for ever, in men’s heads rather than their ears. 
When you have the 4dagio of Op. 106 well in your 
head do you ever crave to hear it? You hear it at 
your peril, and the divine music in your mind 
recovers only as the effect of the hearing fades. 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. Egerton Lowe has 
them in his head, all the quiring thirty-two. He sets 
out to be sternly analytical: not so much to write a 
book as to collect useful information, which is here in 
quantity. But there is in him a lyrical vein, which 
as the catalogue proceeds comes frequently to light. 


| The author is a single-hearted lover of the Sonatas, 


and as we glean informative hints on comfortable 
fingerings for this or that crabbed passage, we are 
also well infected with the author’s enthusiastic 
wonder, as one fresh beauty eclipses another in the 
august procession ; with his sense of triumph before 
the Sonatas of the middle period, with his awe before 
the ‘last five. So far is Mr. Fgerton Lowe’s 
analysis from suggesting one of the missing books of 
Euclid. He is a much-known and long-successful 
teacher, so one must bow, with however little 
respect, before the practical value of one singular 
proceeding he recommends. It is the association of 
a line or two of verse with a theme, and this ‘is 
often of wonderful assistance in gaining the true 
rhythmical and metrical accents.’ Here is an 
example from the C sharp minor Sonata, Op. 27: 
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Why drag in the Queen of the May? 


to be a ‘subject’ in young ladies’ boarding schools. 
And why drag in Joan of Arc? What had Joan to 
do with Beethoven or music of any sort? Mr. 
Egerton Lowe suavely recommends us to think of Joan 
of Arc in prison during the Adagio of Op. 110. But 
Joan, if she had music in prison, probably had Organum 
all in consecutive fifths, and we cannot imagine 
Beethoven going to that length, though (as this 
book does not fail to point out) Beethoven did not 
always shun that relation, vide the Andante of the 
Sonata Appassionata. 


These are lapses, and Mr. Egerton Lowe honourably 
supplies a corrective by quoting what Beethoven 
himself replied to a foolish friend who wanted the} 
‘meaning’ of some movement. ‘I have written the 
notes, it is for you to discover their meaning.’ The 
notes of course ave the meaning. It was not 
Beethoven but Schiller and Tennyson whose ‘line’ 
it was to write about Joan of Arc and the Queen of 
the May. 


CHOPIN'S ORNAMENTATION 


The second book is on Chopin's Ornamentation, by 
John Petrie Dunn (Novello’s Music Primers, No. 96, 
3s.). The author's chosen plot is smallish but 
judiciously tended. His excellent pages so well prove 
taste, thoroughness, and a devotion to Chopin that 
the reader asks that they be part of a general study 
of Chopin playing. on which there remains much to 
be said. Meanwhile Chopin’s Ornaments—‘ pearls 
from diamonds dropped,’ like Cordelia’s tears—are 
significant in their least minutie; of Chopin’s 
essence, and yet commonly mishandled. Mikuli 
himself, Chopin’s pupil and editor, said, ‘ Shakes he | 
generally began with the auxiliary note,’ and on this 
Mr. Dunn points out, first, that simple shakes are 
rare in Chopin; secondly, that, with a few almost 
self-evident exceptions, they must begin with the 
principal, not the auxiliary, note, else tautology or 
ugliness will result. ‘So much forthe trustworthiness 
of such traditions as we possess.’ Mr. Dunn, then, 
deduces principles from internal evidence. His main 
principle is against anticipation ; that is, transient 
shake (fradlltriller), acciaccatura, appoggiatura, and | 
the rest must nearly always ‘come on the beat,’ 
borrowing their time from the note ahead, not that 
behind. 


This softening of the blows of the principal notes 
makes Chopin’s melody pianoforte melody. The} 
statement of the notes of a melody, however beautiful, 
does not necessarily make pianoforte melody, and we 
listen to the opening of the divine Adagio of 
Beethoven’s Op. to, No. 3, trying always to imagine 
it coming from an instrument that could truly rise to 
such a demand. The softening of the pianoforte’s 
dull blows in Chopin's ornamentation takes us to the 
core of art—to the appropriateness of the material to 
the form, which is one solid principle at least amid 
the dubieties of wzsthetics. Chopin knew his 
material—a knowledge that is a life-giving property 
to his work. His music was not like a house which 
is designed irrespective of whether it is to be carried 
out in wood or stone ; there are such bad houses and 
bad music. 


Arpeggio Mr. Dunn 


In the chapter on the 
judiciously recommends slight anticipation of an 
arpeggio for the left hand. On Affpoggiaturas : | 
‘When the note following an affoggiatura is identical | 





| 


| phrase of the A flat Impromptu. 


| caught from parish magazines. 


Here, alas, | with the latter, the affoggiatura is anticipated.’ The 
is a consequence of Beethoven’s fate destining him | transient shake (pralltriller) may 


occasionally be 
anticipated when it stands over the first note of a 
phrase. Examples are given, thus the opening 
Illustrations in 
music-type are most generously scattered over the 
book. Cc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Received too late for notice last month, but sti!) 
not quite out of season, is Dr. J. W. Phillips's 
Carols; Their Origin, Music, and Connection with 
Mystery Plays (Routledge, 6s.). The book is the 
outcome of a series of lectures given by Dr. Phillips 
at various times. The subject—always an attractive 
one—is dealt with in a human and popular way, with 
many musical and textual examples. Sir Frederick 
Bridge adds a Preface, and there are some pleasant 
black and white drawings. The issue for 1922 of 
that useful annual, 4 Aalendar of Hymns Anctent 
and Modern and The English Hymnal, is now 
obtainable (Humphrey Milford; and Mowbray 
6d.).——-The Vattendon Hymnal has long since 
made a high place for itself among hymn 
books that are also literature. Here is its text, 
under the title of 7e Smaé/ Hymn Book, edited by 
Robert Bridges (Humphrey Milford, 2s. 607). It 
contains just a hundred hymns, most of them 
being from ancient sources. In the case of some 
translations from the Latin the original is also 
given, John Newton’s Sivty-five Dont’s for Church 
Organists (Cambridge: Heffer & Sons, 1s.) suffers 
from several disabilities. Its title is ugly, and 
moreover makes us ask ‘Why only sixty-five? and 
Why only “ Dont’s,” since there are so many 
“Do’s” that still seem to be in need of a little 
propaganda?’ A further flaw is the casual method 
of punctuation, and the general air of ‘it doesn’t 
matter how you say a thing so long as the thing 
itself is sound.’ Of course it matters very much 





indeed. Sometimes it makes all the difference 
between intelligibility and the reverse. For 
example 


DON’T play every verse, cease playing at least once 
in every psalm and hymn, and not once only through- 
out the whole Psalter, for the 17th verse of Psalm 115 


> 


I think it is: it certainly is not verse 13 of Psalm 18! 


Mr. Newton is given to the use of commas when 
semicolons are required—a trick he has perhaps 
(These little journals 
are a law unto themselves in punctuation and English 
generally—a fact worth noting, as they are usually 
written or edited by Masters or Bachelors of Arts.) 
Mr. Newton’s precepts are useful and sound as a 
whole. We part company with him here and there, 
however. Forexample, when he says ‘ DON’T sing the 
Gloria Patri full, but treat it as an ordinary verse,’ 
he may be right from a rubrical point of view, but he 
is wrong from a musical one—which after all is 
important. The Gloria Patri is not a part of the 
psalm, but a pendant. Common-sense suggests that we 
should look on it as a kind of chorus. This aspect 
of it, as well as the need for an effect of finality at 
the close of a psalm, seems to call for full rather 
than antiphonal treatment. Moreover, in places 
where plainsong is used and the psalms are chanted 
antiphonally by cantor and choir, the treatment of 
the Gloria Patri as an ordinary verse will often lead 
to its second half being sung as a solo—a miserable 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES. 
Words by Lacrexce Buxyon. * Music by Groner Ratipe ne. 


LonpoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FoR THE U S.A. 
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(¢ ‘ontinued | from page J2 
anticlimax, especially in the not infrequent com- | 
bination of a jubilant psalm and a cantor who| 
has seen his best days! In this and a few| 
other matters we add a sixty-sixth ‘Don’t’ to| 
Mr. Newton’s sixty-five: ‘DON’T be_ pedantic.’ 
~The Canson Book by Percy Dearmer and Martin | 
Shaw (S.P.C.K., 6d.) is a collection of seventeen | 
hymns and songs suitable for use at meetings and | 
services of a non-liturgical nature. The melody is} 
given in each case, and the vigour and quality of the| 
music may be gauged from the fact that the tunes | 
are drawn chiefly from the -ugdish Hymnal, the | 


Public School Hymn Book, and the Motherland Song 
Book. The words are mainly such as may be 


conscientiously sung by a Communistic  sceptic 
whose relations towards Christianity continue to be 
friendly.—-A useful addition to the growing list of 
practical handbooks issued by Musical Opinion is | 
The Pneumatic Player: the Regulation and Repair of | 
some JModern Types, by Harry Drake (2s. 6d.). 
Mr. Drake discusses in detail the best-known types 
of player-pianos, ending with a chapter dealing with 





various defects and their remedy. H. G. 
Hew Music | 
| 

DR. SAINT-SAENS’S NEW WORKS: SONATAS FOR 


| 
WOOD-WIND 


In his eighty-seventh year Dr. Saint-Saéns’s neat | 


and nimble pen flows on as blithely as it has done | 
at any time since about 1850—senectus non impedit— | 
and this interesting activity gives us a group of| 
newly-published Sonatas, Opp. 166-168, for reed 
instruments and pianoforte (Durand, Paris). A gift of | 
charming generosity in a direction rarely so blest. The 
venerated composer may be fancied as having cast 
his eye back over seventy years, inquiring whether 
there were not yet some modest section of our 
community left unenriched by his lifetime’s largess. 
He long ago wrote solo pieces for the horn, and 
more recently for the tenor trombone. There was a 
trumpet part in one celebrated chamber work 
(Op. 65). But oboe and clarinet had been neglected, 
save for a Caprice on Danish and Russian Airs (with 
flute and pianoforte), and the bassoon had been 
neglected altogether. Each of the three instru- 
ments was accordingly endowed with a sonata. 
Understand sonata in the least pompous sense. 
The clarinet’s is the most extended of the three, and | 
even so it disclaims any sort of relationship with the | 
Clarinet Sonatas of Brahms’s Op. 120. The French 
master indeed has not sought, because he was writing 
a ‘ sonata,’ to put on the lips of the honoured instru- | 
ment the soaring and discursive eloquence appropriate | 
to the strings and pianoforte. Such a confusion of | 
means may render thé wood-wind a sad visitation in 
chamber music; but Dr. Saint-Saéns’s sense of style | 
leads him into no risks. The instrument here pipes | 
its brief, appropriate strain, and ceases too soon to | 
weary us with the inhuman simpleness and sameness 











| dignity separated by a 6-8 Allegro Schersando of 
bassoonish fun. ’Cellists will seize on this last Sonata 
Sonatina might have been the word), which only 


once or twice goes below the ’cello’s C string. 
c. 
A PORTFOLIO OF MUSIC ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Messrs. Sénart (Paris) have just issued the 


| first portfolio of Za Musigue de Chambre, a half- 
yearly publication, which promises to constitute a 
first-rate library for the practising musician. This 
first issue consists of five sets : 

Pianoforte music.---(@) Modern: the twelve easy 
pieces by Koechlin, mentioned on another page of 
this number ; works by Mompou, Déré, Bazelaire, 


Fourdrain, M. Maurice-Lévy, and Opol Ygouw. 
6) Ancient: pieces by Ph. E. Bach, Le Bégue, 


A. L. Couperin, and E.-J. de la Guerre. 
Songs.—Modern songs by Max d’Ollone, Déré, 
Pillois, Trémois, and others; arias by Dalayrac and 
Philidor. 
Instrumental 
Guillard and 


Sonatas by Le 
Sonatas by 


music.— Violin 
Honegger, Violoncello 


| M. Emmanuel and A. Ceillier, Keechlin’s first String 
Quartet and Jean Huré’s second, Migot’s ./ouvements 


Bousquet’s ome 
Trio by R. 


Geminiani, 


@Eau for String Quartet, F. 
for Pianoforte Quintet, a Pianoforte 
Gerhard, and various works by Vivaldi, 
San Martino, Dalayrac, and Baillot. 

As regards the works for bowed instruments, the 


| reviewer's task is complicated by the fact that they 


are issued in parts only. Keoechlin’s Quartet is 


referred to on a previous page. Migot’s Mouve 
ments a’ Eau \ooks very attractive, straightforward, 
and poetic. Huré’s second Quartet is not a work 


which can be judged at a cursory glance ; he is a fine 
musician but extraordinarily uneven,whose works call 
for particularly careful study. Honegger’s Sonata 
is an impressive and thoughtful work, which 
will be reviewed shortly, together with the arrange- 
ment for pianoforte duet of his Pastorale @Et, 
issued by the same publishers. Among the other 
examples of chamber music the Trio by Roberto 
Gehrard, a pupil of Pedrell, ca!ls for special notice. 


Earnest and scholarly, founded on fine themes 
reminiscent of Church music and folk-song, and 
carefully worked out, it is altogether classical in 


spirit and free from conventional tricks. Straight- 
forward enough, though less original, is Laurent 
Ceillier’s Violoncello Sonata, a pleasing instance of 
sound workmanship and balance. 

To review a collection of this kind in a body is 
perhaps not the best way to be fair to all the works 
which it comprises—works which call for very 
different standards of appraisement. 

The collection is planned so as to contain music 
which will appeal to various tastes and to various 
classes of singers and players; it is conceived and 
carried out in a spirit similar to that which directs 
the organizers of our Promenade Concerts. Some of 
the lesser items included may be quite good of their 
kind, and likely to do more than a little towards 
| popularising the collection as it stands; yet one can 


of tone which still naively bespeaks the first wood-| hardly speak of them and of Keechlin’s or Honegger’s 


windmen—fauns and dryads of old Arcadia. 


hand light and sure the composer fits the rdle of each | emphasised, 


With a| contributions in the 


same breath. Let it be 


however, that the portfolio contains a 


to its character, so a pastoral improvisation for the considerable proportion of really interesting things of 


oboe (opening of second movement), a wooing} 


appeal for the clarinet, 


second Sonata, and for the bassoon—the voice | 


surely of Pan himself—two movements of honest | and others. 


opening and closing the| fully got up. 
such as Henri Expert, L. de la Laurencie, E. Bosquet, 


various kinds, small or big. It is tastefully and care- 
The ancient works are edited by adepts 


M.-D. C. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


The arrangements for two pianofortes of Albert 
Roussel’s Pour une Fete de Printemps (Durand) will 
be very welcome to all those who have read accounts 
of that work’s performance at Paris, in its original 
orchestral form. Roussel’s music, which is always 
well constructed and substantial, reads very well in 
the arrangement, which shou'd help to p»pularise 
that thoughtful and poetic work pending the time 
when it will be produced at one of our symphony 
concerts. 

Florent Schmitt's suites, Antony and 
Cleopatra, in pianoforte duet arrangement (Durand), 
are hard nuts to crack, but seasoned players should 
derive a good deal of fun from them, especially 
from the Oryte et Danses in the second. Other 
numb rs like the beautiful Le Tombeau de Cléopatre 
are tackle. The music is instinct witha 
fine dr:matic and poetic sense throughout, and is| 
very characteristic of Schmitt. It is to be expected, 
therefore, like the composer’s previous works, it will 
delight many, but exasperate more. 

We may feel confident that with Saint-Saéns’s 
Feuillet d Album, Op. 169 (Durand), we are on safe 
ground, and that all will share that peaceful enjoy- 
ment which the piece invites 

If we want a little more excitement we shall easily 
derive it from Manuel de Falla’s charming asse de 
la Meuniére, an excerpt from The Thrce-Cornered Hat 
Chester). And should we inc.ine towards a more 
introspective mood, a mood of tenderness and 
reverie, we shall turn with good purpose to Maurice 
Delage’s Schumann (Durand), in which the pupi. of 
Ravel—already known to us by his four delightful 
Poimes FHindous—skilfully and fervidly attunes his 
fancy to that of the master to whom he is paying 
honour. M.-D. C. 


two 


easier to 


ORGAN MUsI¢ 


The taking of the various parts of a great cathedral 
as a basis for a set of organ pieces seems so obvious | 
a thing to do that one is surprised it has not long 
since been done. Perhaps it has, but at the moment 
I can think of nothing in that line but Silas’s excellent 
Meditation in a Cathedral, which, of course, is a good 
way off the idea. Here, however, is Henri Mulet 
with a set of ten pieces entitled Asgu/sses Bysantines 

Paris : Leduc), bearing the inscription : ‘En mémoire 
de la Basilique du Sacré-Cceur de Montmartre, 1914- 
1919.’ The sketches are concerned with the Cam- 
panile, Nef, Chapelle des Morts, a Chant Funébre, 
Noel, /n Paradisum, &c., the result being a set 
somewhat above the average of the Leduc albums 
that we know so well. The idiom is not that of the 
Dubois or Guilmant schools, Mulet being rather a 
disciple of Franck, though he succeeds in capturing 
the chromaticism rather than the loftiness of the 
composer. The Chant Funcbre recalls Franck 
startlingly, not only in its harmony, but in its main 
theme, which is practically identical with that of the 
slow movement of the Symphony.) There is some 
really original writing at times, and the conventional 
organ style receives yet another blow, especially in 
the de'ightful Aosace and the brilliant Procession. | 
The piece descriptive of the nave has the right 
sense of impressive space, though it is short and on 
the quiet side, and the belfry piece gives us the 
swaying suggestion of bells instead of the more 
obvious imitations of chimes that are now getting 
rather well worn [he pieces vary considerably in 





difficulty. The most exacting call for a fine organ 
and player, and all demand taste and fancy. 

The collections of Twenty Short and Easy Pieces 
issued by Messrs. Novello during the past few years 
have been so popular, that there is no need to do much 
more than mention the appearance of a new vo'ume 

Set IV. As usual, the compilers have cast their 


| net wide, drawing on W. H. Bell, Sterndale Bennett, 


Cui, Dubois, Elgar (a delightful little string F/egy 
arranged by’ John E. West), Gade, Gounod (/udex), 
Alan Gray, Hailing, Mackenzie, Mendelssohn (an 
arrangement of one of the best of the later Somg: 
without Words), Rheinberger (a Trio), Luard-Selby, 
Smart, S. S. Wesley, John E. West (two of the best 
of his short pieces), and W.G. Wood. As there is 
something for practically every taste and for most 
of technical skill, the book, like its pre 
decessors, is useful alike for study, voluntary, and 
recital purposes. H. G. 


stages 


Gramopbone Wotes 


RY ‘Discus’ 


Apropos of the madrigal records discussed in last 
month’s notes, | am glad to hear that the Gramo 
phone Company has just issued a booklet entitled 
klizabethan Madrigals and English Folk-Dances 
No. 6 of the Education Series). It contains an 
article on the Madrigal by Dr. E. H. Fellowes, and 
the text of the examples so far recorded, together with 
brief biographical and other notes concerning the 
composers and the works. There is also a note 
from Mr. Cecil Sharp on English Country Dances, 
followed by particulars of the folk-dance records 
This excellent pamphlet shou!d be obtained by all 
those who are using the gramophone as a means of 
keeping in touch with the present great revival of 
this delightful old music. I understand that copies 


| may be had free. 


From a batch of new H.M.V. records I mention 
first the two 12-in. d.-s. of the Aaigma lariations. 
D578 gives us the Theme and Variations 1-5 ; D582, 
Variations 6-10. Presumably the remaining move 
ments are on the way. I find the second of these 
two records far clearer than the first. However, the 
more I have to do with the gramophone the less 
dogmatic I am disposed to be. Records vary, and 
perhaps yeux D578 may be clearer than mine. 
Anyhow, the movements so far available have given me 
keen pleasure. The wonderful No. 7 (77oey¢e) retains 
an astonishing amount of the exciting quality that 
makes it one of the most stimulating things heard in 
the concert-room. The delicate oradella is also 
very successful. I should add that the performances 
are conducted by Sir Edward himself. 

Saint-Saéns’s popular G minor Concerto, played by 
Arthur de Greef and the Albert Hall Orchestra under 
Landon Ronald, is very successfully recorded on a 
couple of 12-in. d.-s. No. D583 contains the first 
movement, and 584 the Scherzo and finale. These 
two movements are amongst the best records of the 
brilliant type that I have come across. 

Some composers ‘ record’ well, just as do some 
singers. I have yet to hear an Edward German record 
that leaves much to be desired in the way of clearness. 
There is a reason for this, of course. German’s 
music is not complex, and the scoring is of the right 
type for gramophone purposes—not too heavy and 
with plenty of telling passages for wood-wind. Well 
up to the standard is D 579, which bears on its two 
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sides the Afarzvest Dance from The Seasons and the 
lalse Gracteuse from the Leeds Suite, with German | 
conducting. 

Chamber music is represented by D 502 and o8og9. | 
The former is a d.-s. of the /arge from Haydn’s 
D major Quartet (Op. 76, No. 3), and the Minuet 
and Trio from Beethoven’s A major (Op. 18, No. 5), 
played by the Catterall Quartet. The latter is a 
single-sided record of the Minuet from Mozart’s | 
Quartet in E flat, the performers being the Elman} 
Quartet. All these movements come out well. So 
far as musical interest is concerned, however, the 
truly delightful Mozart is easily first, 

Those in want of good violin records will find | 
them in D581 (Isolde Menges playing Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s //vmn to the Sun and Tod 
Nerenade) ; 3-07947 
Gipsy Airs); and 3-07941 
again in the Canzonetta 
Concerto). 

Why does the 
contraltos? I have heard records of our 
voices of this type, but in every case the result has 
been more orless of a caricature. 
something in the timbre of a contralto voice that 
adversely affects recording, just as the quality of 


the same player excelling | 
from Tchaikovsky’s 


some instruments is at present an obstacle to perfect | 


hard on contraltos, from 
the point of view of gramophone royalties. 
Galli-Curci may thank her lucky stars she is a 
soprano. The contrast between the recording of 
the soprano and contralto voices could not be better 
shown than by 04393, a record of / watted for the 
Lord, sung by Alma Gluck and Louise Homer. 
Che soprano comes out beautifully, both as to tone 
and words, but the contralto is strident and indistinct. 
It is, as I suggested above, a matter of timbre rather 
than of compass, for the disparity is no less marked 
when the two voices are singing the same notes. 

After all, it is not unnatural that as the flute is 
perhaps the best of all instruments for recording, the 
voice that most nearly approaches it in character 
should also be successful. Hence the success of 
clear sopranos. Appropriately, the next record | 
take up is one of Galli-Curci singing /o son Titania 
from Mignon, with orchestral accompaniment. It is 
a typical Galli-Curci success, and among its most 
delightful moments are those in which the flute is 
also prominent, especially a brief passage towards 
the end where singer and flautist do a little back-chat, 
so to speak. 
both voice and instrument are using middle and low 
notes—further evidence that on the gramophone 
timbre counts far more than pitch. 

Last, but a long way from least, is a record of 
Caruso in Rachel! guand du Seigneur la griice 
tutclaire, from La Juive, Fine, but far too powerful 
for asmall room. You will want a soft needle, and 
perhaps a cotton-wool duffer as well. 


results. This is very 


The Music Club is faced with financial difficulties owing 
to deficient membership, which has not yet recovered from 
the effect of war-time. The present membership of two 
hundred and fifty must be doubled if the Club’s activities 
are to continue. No other organization can so fittingly 
perform the Music Club’s task of giving social entertainment 
—representative of our musical world—to distinguished 
musicians from abroad or at home. The subscription is 
only two guineas for ordinary members and one guinea for 
professionals, and the hon. secretary is Mr. R. K. Farebrother, 
19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Boyd's | 
Heifetz at his best in Sarasate’s | 


gramophone apparently jib at} 
finest | 


There is evidently | 


The passage is worth noting because | 


Music in the Forcign Press 


VIOLINS OLD AND NEW 


Le Monde Musical (November) publishes an account 
of the competition which takes place every year at 


| Paris in order to compare modern violins with well- 


known specimens by old masters : 


Seven modern violins, selected by ballot out of 
twenty-three submitted, were pitted against one by 
Stradivarius, one by Amati, one by Guarnerius del Gesu, 
two by Guadagnini, and one by Maggini. The same 
piece was played twice on all by M. Alfred Brun, 
professor of violin at the Paris Conservatoire, under 
conditions which made it impossible for both per- 
former and audience to identify the instruments. <A 
select jury of thirteen violinists, among whom was 
M. Brun, awarded the first place tothe Stradivarius with 
606 points, the second to a mudern violin by Le Lyonnais 
with 6£ points, the third to a Guadagnini with 46 points, 
and the fourth to another modern violin by Joseph 
Aubry with 38 points. But the ballot in which the 
whole audience took part gave first place to Joseph 
Aubry’s violin with 1,090 points, the second to Le 
Lyonnais’s with 1,040, the third to the Stradivarius with 
1,000 points, the fourth and fifth to the Guadagninis 
with 822 and 799 points respectively. 


The result of the competition confirms what the 
previous competitions had shown, After making full 
| allowance for possible irregularity in the playing and 
| for other accidental factors, it would seem that even 
| for expert violinists the ditference between old instru- 

ments and new is comparatively small. Le Wonde 

Musical recalls that at Berlin, in 1907, Jacques 

| Thibaud and Kreisler were unable to tell the tone 

of their own violins (a Stradivarius and a Guarnerius 

|from that of a modern instrument. In the present 

case the jury comprised, besides M. Brun, MM. 

| Maurice Kayot, Joseph Debroux, and Caremboit 

| Senior, the violin-maker. All four placed modern 

|instruments above the old ones or on a par with 

them. 

GREGORIAN SONG IN FRANCE 

| In Le .Wénestrel (November 25) Louis Laloy 

/comments upon the Pastoral Letter from Cardinal 

| Dubois enjoining that no other Gradual and 

| Antiphonary be used in the diocese of Paris than 

|those published by the Benedictines of the Isle of 

| Wight (formerly of Solesmes 

In the course of the Middle Ages plainsong came 

| into contact with polyphonic music and gradually 

| deteriorated. The soli were curtailed, the vocalises 

reduced or suppressed, the rhythms reduced to 

| symmetry, and the modes disfigured by the intro- 

| duction of sharps-or flats with a view to facilitate 

| accompaniment by the organ. Those errors, embodied 

| in the so-called Mediccean edition of 1614, were 

propagated throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, 

| until a climax was reached with the Ratisbonne (or 

Regensburg) edition in the toth, It is to Dom 

| Guéranger, Dom Pothier, and Dom Mocquereau 

| that the return to genuine tradition is due. Cardinal 
Dubois’s Pastoral Letter, enforcing the application 

| of the principles promulgated by Pius X. in his 

| Motu proprio of 1903, comes as a further recognition 

| of the invaluable service rendered to Church music 

by the monks of Solesmes. 





| 
AN OLD ORGAN 


Le Monde Musical (November) contains the 
| description of an organ, supposed to have belonged 
ito Rheims Cathedral, or, at least, to be quite 
|similar to one which stood in the choir of that 
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Cathedral until 1837. It is a chest of sculptured| These remarks may be found useful outside 
wood, 3-ft. high, 3}-ft. broad, and 5-ft. 4-in. long. | Germany. 
The chest contains three hundred and _ forty-three \N OLD-TIME ORGANIST 
pipes, divided into six stops. In // Pianoforte (November) Dino  Sincero 
cert describes the life and activities of Francesco 
Cased ae yee ey Landini (1325-97), the first of Italian organists. 


Flote 4-ft. open (wooden). 
Prinzipal 4-[t. diapason, first octave open 
(wooden), the remainder of 


metal. 
RIGHT 
Octave 2-ft. flute, open. 
(Juint A Nazard, a fifth above the 
foregoing. 
Mixtur A double mixture stop, giving 


the ground-tone and fifth. 


(Although the names are given in German, the instru- 
ment is not supposed to be of German manufacture. ) 

The keyboard comprises four octaves, from C to C, 
The pitch is normal, and the tone excellent. 


MORE ABOUT THE FRENCH ‘SIX 


In Musica d’Ogegi (November) Henri 
writes 
The designation the ‘ Six’ corresponds to nothing 
more than a label, a trade-mark for propaganda and 
advertisement purposes. Cocteau’s manifesto, Ze Cog 
et [ Arlequin,’ which is sometimes alleged to express 
the group’s art theories, is at best a statement of 
Auric and Poulenc’s views, coupled with Cocteau’s 
own. Neither Milhaud, nor Honegger, nor Durey, nor 
Germaine Taillefer write music in conformity with 
Cocteau’s tenets. Durey has withdrawn from the 
group, and the ideals of the remainder are so dissimilar, 
that one cannot help wondering whether others will 


not follow suit. On the other hand, composers such 
as Andrée Vaurabourg and Robert Casadesus are 
asserting tendencies similar to Honegger’s and 


Milhaud’s, so that the ‘Six’ can hardly be said to 
represent the whole of revolutionary tendencies in 
lrance. The group comprises at least one musician 
of uncommon merit—Honegger. Milhaud’s music is a 
medley of excellent stuff and cdeplorably bad stuff. 
Poulenc is a born musician, as yet very immature. It 
is a pity that while such a fuss is being made around 
these ‘Six,’ other interesting musicians should remain 
ignored. For instance, (;eorges Migot, Roland Manuel, 
and, first and foremost, Charles Kacchlin. 


HOW 


In the Zeitschrift fir Musik 
issue) Dr. Georg Géhler writes : 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC IS DIFFUSED 


second November 


So far as contemporary music is concerned, even the 
educated musicians and music-lovers stand in need of 
expert professional guidance. What is it that plays 
the greatest part in bringing good new music to the 
buyers’ notice? The composers generally believe that it 
is public performance. ‘This may be true, to a degree, 
with regard to dramatic and symphonic works, but 
certainly not with regard to pianoforte pieces or songs. 
Ihe best propaganda is that of the teacher who 
introduces modern works in his pupils’ curriculum. 
The teacher may play an all-important part, and bears 
a heavy responsibility. It is a pity that among the 
best-known and most fashionable teachers, so many 
do not realise what their duty is in this respect, or lack 
the capacity to fulfil it. Many rely upon the old stock, 
and never think of teaching their pupils anything 
modern. The lack of enterprise and the ignorance of 
many retailers also does much harm. There should 
be in every big German town at least one retailing firm 
whose thoroughly competent staff would be able, not 
only to supply all information desired by customers, but 
eventually to direct their attention to the best in 
contemporary output. 


ADOLF SCHREIBER 


In Der Merker (November 15 
a short article to ten songs by 
recently published at Berlin : 


L. Andro devoies 
Adolf Schreiber 


Schreiber, we are told in a pamphlet by Max Brod, 
was born at Prague, and committed suicide at Berlin 
last year. His songs are described as instinct with 
delicate tenderness, proceeding from Brahms, but 
showing traces of more modern influences, and well 
worthy of attention. ‘They are difficult, and call for 
the co-operation of a soulful singer and a responsive, 
poetically-gifted pianist. Many cther songs by 
Schreiber remain unpublished, and he has left a number 
of bigger works, none of which has been published 
or performed. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Pruniéres 


London Cancers 


ot 


THE GOOSSENS CONCERTS 


| The third concert (November 23) opened with the 

Bach-Elgar Fugue, played twice, and much better 
| the second time than the first. Quasi-novelties were 
Holbrook’s The I 7t/d Sva-Fowl and Cyril Scott’s 
Aubade, the former showing Holbrooke at his best, 
| the latter so uniformly grey as to suggest anything 
but the right kind of morning feeling. Manuel de 
Falla’s three Dances from the Ballet “/ Amor Brujo 
| were heard for the first time here, and proved to be 
|as spicy and brilliant in rhythm as we expected. 
| Debussy’s Aondes de Printemps and Rimsky 
Korsakov’s Antar Symphony completed a fine 
programme, brilliantly played. 

Bach opened the ball again on December 12 with 

| the delightful Suite arranged by Sir Henry Wood from 
| the organ works. John Ireland has solittle orchestral 
| work to his credit that more than ordinary interest 
| attached to the first performance of his Symphonic 
Rhapsody. \t has fine rhythmical energy, and is 
}full of the bracing roughness that marks his 
works generally. The middle section left us 
doubtful. Was the writing for the brass too con- 
| sistently chordal and heavy, or did the playing make 
|it seem so? The composer had a hearty reception. 
The interest in Malipiero’s Oviente /maginario, 
three studies for small orchestra, lay in the manner 
rather thanin the matter. Stravinsky's Symphony for 
| wind instruments, in memory of Debussy, and Ze 
| Sacre da Printemps, were the other items. The 
former gave us one more acute reason for regretting 
the French composer's death. It was received with 
| rapture by the left wing of the audience. The right 
| 


| 
| 
| 


as a whole refrained from unseemly demonstration 
during its performance, only a few members coughing 
richly from time to time. The centre party found 
| the work dry and monotonous—the unforgivable sin 
|in music. We can, and do, endure and even enjoy 
| the extremest of dissonance: the Wind Instrument 
| Symphony will be a failure not because it is 
| discordant but because it is dull to a degree 
| attainable only by one of the despised classical 
| 


composers on his offest of off-days. H. G. 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | December 11)—it ‘yoes home’ not only with 
.% the knowing few but also with the bulk of an 

At the concert on November 28 interest was | . . — ~ ; ‘a 
entred in Elgar’s Falstaff. Mr. Coates gave | audience who mostly need some personal clue to the 
= “wt x le “e , wet @ , = h bearings of a new composer. Anyhow, Zhe Perfect 
performance that made the most of the purple patches | ;~, brought Mr. Holst pretty well as much 
at the expense of the work as a whole. Its rrepenr4 recognition as came to the hero of the evening’s 
with the audience, however, was unmistakable, and | Concerto he ewes he atmleshie Pablo Casals ‘ 
composer and conductor were called and recalled. | ; “ermal: : e-~ta 
} ‘staff seems at last likely to take the place so long the Concerto, Schumann’s Op. 129 2 rhe ballet 
: ’ comes from an opera, we hear, a comic opera—but 


ied it. The rest of the programme consisted of k : 
deg ed it . agape ° |more we are left interestedly guessing. But 
Zeevora No. 3, Rachmaninov’s inor Conc ls : ; : ; . 
No. 3, Racl n C minor Concerto 
. “atsce : ee sa he : with a number in it like this—quite on the 
(M Pouishnov), and Scriabin’s Divine Poem. Se ae : - ; 
bravest, soaring Russian scale—it must be a 


On December 5 a choral concert drew a crowded . “ 
mes : : See ae sort of its own. The brass first utters an unaccom 
house. The Brahms Aeguiem and the Grail Scene . pase nei Ses 
fr Parsifal at sinihan mene cosesmsienn tenmmal panied Invocation, an utterance that runs through the 
teeny pr nadinge ple ya. 3B semerncaille nce og *)) | three dances of Spirits of Earth, Water, and Fire. 
fare. A group of small unaccompanied items would | These are Holet ia his full “cal £ dell 
hay auide he sary relief. and would hav | ese are Holst in his fu maturity of power, vitality, 
lave provic ed the necessary relief, and wouic have | 1 mens ti TI ast oe f . } ' 1 - diti Ms 
ieee on é timate ti tality of the choir in a| 224 invention. he mastery of it showed up crudities 
ee SS ee es .-y.|and ‘holes’ in the scoring of Victor de Sabato’s 
wav that no work with orchestra can do—especially | ~ . a ae rcp one 0 
when the scoring is so persistent and aggressive as| symphonic poem /uven/us, which indeed was palpably 
a Re a “;| young. It was worth having, as earnest of the new 
that of the Xeguiem. ‘The classical composers and | 7. + tables! 4 5 “ag . 
the worst type of organist join hands in their refusal Italians’ brave intentions, though it did not outshine 
) Be ands al). asinine ae d. % Fund 
to drop the accompaniment at times and give the| * goed many of the doings at cur Patrons Fusd 
; a . “age | Rehearsals. Mr. Albert Coates conducted. 
voices a chance. These Philharmonic singers have} 


decidedly ‘come on.’ They are alert, prompt in| ee es 
attack, and excellent in tone. The soloists were}! See Ce men 
Mi‘: Dorothy Silk, Mr. Herbert Heyner, and} ‘The Queen’s Hall Orchestra gave a symphony 
M:. Norman Allin. C. W. | concert under Sir Henry Wood on November 19. 


with //elden/eben and Casals in a Haydn Concerto as 
matters of greatest importance. At the Robert 
Newman benefit concert of December 3 there was 
great violin playing by M. Toscha Seidel. 

Mr. Edward Clark has opened a series of 
|orchestral programmes at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, which, to judge from the empty seats, 
are rather too ‘classy’ for the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Adrian C, Boult’s Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the People’s Palace have run their excellent course. 
although the necessary rule of crowded houses has 
not been observed. On November 27 the symphony 
was Schubert’s C major and the British work Holst’s 
Beni-Mora. Strauss’s Don Quixote was given on 
| December 11, with Bliss’s .1/é/ée Fantasque and a 
| work by Frederick Laurence. W. MCN. 


THE NOVELLO CHOIR 


The concert given by the above choir, on 
December 13, provided an object-lesson of what 
| can be accomplished by any choir which has the good 
| fortune to be directed by a conductor of knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and taste. The choir itself consists 
| obviously of average elements, yet from it were 


| drawn effects that would have done credit to a body 
| of far longer standing and greater pretensions. It is 
|}true that the acoustics of Bishopsgate Institute, 
| where the concert was held, are specially good— 
perhaps better than those of any other hall in 
London—and this may have covered defects that 
Lipwney J. Lect would have been apparent elsewhere ; but, as I heard 
GUSTAV HOLST it, I thorough!y enjoyed the performance of Mr. 
Harold Brooke and his singers. 
The programme, one of quite rare distinction, 
included Sweelinck’s //odie, Madrigals by Weelkes 
Mr. Gustav Holst lives and works hard in the| and Wilbye, a Ballet of Morley (sung with engaging 
heart of London, and yet manages to be a recluse.| lightness), folk-song arrangements by Vaughan 
Outside his special haunts—Hammersmith, the| Williams (in one of these, /wst as the tide was 
R.C.M., and Waterloo Road—he is personally|fowing, the rhythm was badly held up by over- 
unknown, and he is the last man in the world to| expression of the words—almost the only instance of 
court Press notoriety. It speaks then remarkably| misjudgment that I observed), a cantata, God so 
for his music, that—even when quite new, like his|/oved, of Bach, and the Choral Fantasy on old 
ballet music 7%e Perfect Fool (Philharmonic Society, | carols, Christmas Day, by Holst. 
D 
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lent valuable assistance as soloists. 
Swale was an excellent accompanist, and at 
organ Mr. Harvey Grace provided occasional support 
and played solos. C. K. S. 

THE 
concert of the forty-sixth season 


BACH CHOIR 


The opening 


(December 14) found Dr. Vaughan Williams in 
charge for the first time. Three of the Church 
cantatas, /Jesus took unto Him the Twelve, Stay 


with us, and The Sages of Sheba—formed the bulk 
of the programme, and showed us a side of Bach 
that is still too little known. There were no thunders 
or hammer strokes, but much quiet beauty. The 
choir after a rather tame start gave some excellent 
soft and mezso-forte singing, and the longer the concert 
went on the better they sang. The instrumental 
side consisted of the genial fifth 
Concerto (Harold Samuel, W. H. Reed, and Daniel 
Wood), the E major French Suite (Harold Samuel), 
and an Organ Prelude (Harold Darke). The vocal 
so!oists were Miss Lilian Berger, Mr. Steuart Wilson, 
and Mr. Clive Carey, H. G. 
ORIANA CHRISTMAS CONCERT 

The Oriana Madrigal Society, at its Christmas 
concert 
more than recovered from the general choral set-back 
of the dark years. The singing and the music that 
was sung were a pure refreshment to ears that, 
anticipating respite after three crowded months of 
concerts, might perhaps have been excused a certain 
jadedness towards any music whatsoever. Such 
music—Byrd’s from the past, Holst’s from the 
the present—offered (with so much else) a reminder 
of one sure dwelling-place of the spirit of the art, 
which often, it must be allowed, appears to have fled 
from the main machinery of instrumental perform- 
ances. The programme, the order of which again 
bore evidence of Mr. Kennedy Scott’s fine taste, was 
sung through entirely by heart. ‘Ihe great Byrd 


was on the first page with three motets, 
Cast off all doubtful care, the Lullaby which is 
coming to be quite often sung, and then the 
grandly affirmative and exultant Zhis Day Christ 
was born (six parts, from the 1611 book). Holst’s 
Ave Maria (women’s voices, eight parts) was one 


of the composer’s first strong 
and one can bear testimony 
beauties have overcome the ordeal of a score of | 
hearings at a competitive festival. The Oriana 
women’s voices gave it the tone both rich and clear} 
of a Tuscan altar-piece. Holst’s Four Songs from 
a Medieval Anthology, for voice and violin, were 
sung with raretruth by Miss Norah Scott Turner, only 
the violin line in /esw sweet should have been firmer. 
[here were arrangements of old carols, both 
devout and jolly, by Vaughan Williams, Geoffrey 
Shaw, Kennedy Scott, and W. G. Whittaker, belong- 
ing to that body of new English part-songs which | 
are not unworthy of the land that produced the 
madrigalists of 1600. Corpus Christi carol was by | 
Peter Warlock, a newcomer, we fancy, in this field. 
His ancient text is sung by contralto and tenor solos, | 
accompanied wordlessly by the chorus. Imagination | 
was felt to be in the work, and also musical cunning. 
The mysterious text in itself approaches music, so 
evocative is it with the vaguest of verbal information ; 
and the actual music with its latter-day methods 
manayed to enhance its ‘ Gothic’ mysteriousness. 


C. 


proofs of 
that its manifold 


genius, 
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Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Joseph Farrington | 
Miss Marguerite 
the | 


Brandenburg 


(4Zolian Hall, December 15) seemed to have | 


1922 





OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 


In Zhe Music-makers and The Golden Legend on 
November 26, the Royal Choral Society seemed 
 aemeined to give of its best for the sake of 
| Mr. H. L. Balfour, who was conducting in the place 
| of Sir Frederick Bridge. There was some sensitive 
| singing in Elgar’s work, and the choir’s volume of 
tone did good service in Sullivan’s. The solo parts 
were taken by Miss Doris Vane, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Charles Tree. 
Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, 
under Mr. Allen Gill, did excellent work in /udith 
| at the Northern Polytechnic on November 26. The 
choral singers seemed thoroughly familiar with the 
| music, some of which is by no means easy. 
| Ealing Philharmonic Society (Mr. E. Victor 
Williams) opened its season with two performances 
of Evijah, on November 28. 
| The London Choral Society (Mr. Arthur Fagge) did 
| strenuous work at Queen’s Hall on November 30. 
| The singers vociferated Burns for a hundred pages, 
/in Mr. J. St. A. Johnson’s setting of Zam o Shanter. 
| The task was hopeless. No choir or composer can 
do anything with such words. A7zng Olaf followed. 
The Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock) has given 7om /ones 
and a miscellaneous programme. The latter—on 
December 10—included Wilbye’s Sweet Honey- 
sucking Bees and Bach’s Sleepers, wake. 


| 








M. 


rO THE GLORY OF WILLIAM BYRD 


When Dr. Fellowes put forth the three volumes of 
Byrd last year in his Eaglish Madrigal School 
(Stainer & Bell), we sanguinely hoped to see the 
fame of the old master—‘ never without reverence to 
be named of the musicians’—spread about like wild- 
fire. It has not happened quite so quickly, but the 
good work is on the way. The sextet of English 
Singers (4Zolian Hall, November 30), chose motets 
and madrigals from the 1588 and 1611 collections, 
singing as they sat round a table, one voice toa part ; 
abso'ute music! There would be much to say of 
details in the execution (good, and now and again 
touching on perfect felicity), but an urgent point is 
that this sort of thing be done more and more widely, 
even though with less accomplishment. This way 
music lies! It means the refinement of ear and 
brain, of the senses and the sensibility; it is the 
music of the sacred grove, which will give us the 
measure of the battering music of the circus. 

Pure polyphony on this evening was relieved by 
dainty accompanied duets gathered from Purcell’s 
garden, and by some of those modern English 
arrangements of folk-songs as unaccompanied part- 
the happiest form, no doubt, into which our 
folk-songs can be cast, a form in which men like 
Holst, Vaughan Williams, and Whittaker, have done 
the jolliest, most cunning, and engayiny things, like 
music of no other time or clime. ou 


songs 


THE 


group of performers, who are 
thanked for steering clear of the 
recital rut. As an ensemble they are not 
uniform'y good, and confirm the view that 
it’s better to have one exclusively composed of 
category D singers than one which ranges over 
the alphabet. 


TUDOR SINGERS 


to be 
average 


A new 
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Space demands a_ concise boiling-down of 
impressions : the over-weighting of the strings in the 
Byrd carol (what a lovely ‘Amen’ this work has !) ; 
the feeling that an immense amount of spade-work 
will have to be done before the madrigal makes its 
right appeal to a modern audience—and that far less 
conventional methods will have to be employed ; that 
Mr. Gerald Cooper has found his true vocation as a 
harpischord player; the unfairness of inserting 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik in the middle of things ; | 
Holst’s lovely arrangement of a folk-song (/ sowed | 
the seeds of love), and the bottomless stupidity of | 
another (Boby Shaftoe’s gone to Sea), which, of 
course, had to be repeated. 

A separate and concluding paragraph for the Bach 
Chorale, Awake ws, Lord, we pray Thee, from| 
Cantata No. 22. Mr. Anthony Bernard, whose 
string orchestra accompanied, set much too fast a 
pace for my liking. Perhaps he felt it that way. 
This is one of those perfect creations where ‘emo 
markings avail nothing. Five interpreters might 


adept in every shade of the philosophy of love, and 
beguiles us into thinking that he is iliustrating for us 
in a comprehensive fashion every phase of life. And 
who shall say that he is not justified? Is it notourown 
proverb that says ‘It’s love that makes the world go 
round’? Mr. Berkeley Mason’s accompaniments were, 
as ever, masterly in their aptitude and flexibility. 
H. F. 
MISS STELLA MURRAY 


Miss Stella Murray (A£olian Hall, December 3), 
a con'ralto from New Zealand, lately a pupil of Mr. 
Plunket Greene, gave peculiar joy to the listener who 
in these days pretty well abandons hope at a singer’s 
‘first appearance.’ Here was a voice, not prodigious 
but certainly full enough, truly even, and above all 
animated, flexible—not always lolling back in the 
usual contralto divan. Here, too, was a vivacio.s 
understanding, giving an intelligible picture to each 
song. Monteveide, Dvorak,and some Geiman songs 
were sung in English, English that’ really was 





interpret in five different ways and all be right. 
The spirit endureth. R. L. 


MR. JOHN COATES 


Even our enemies—perhaps, indeed, they more 
particularly —have recognised a fundamental national 
attribute of ours which, for want of a better word, 
we term ‘humour.’ Nothing, it appears, can uproot 
the British propensity to make play with the events 
of life—-at a pinch, with death itself. Our fine 
frenzies are finest when they contain an element 
which, if it does not appear as comedy, at least bears 
witness to a keen sense of proportion. The existence 
of this trait is not a convenient theory, but a fact 
within the cognisance of all in everyday life as we 
live it. We are intolerant of the ‘solemn ass.’ 

Some such reflections emerge on a_ leisurely 
consideration of both the matter and the manner of 
Mr. John Coates’s English song recitals at Chelsea 
Town Hall. At the earlier ones, devoted to 
contemporary products, one could not always smother 
a sneaking suspicion that it was the gift of comedy, 
or proportion, or what you will, in the singer alone 
which lifted some numbers out of the ruck of asinine 
sole nnity. Deficiencies of proportion, let alone 
humour, one felt, might have bee» conspicuous on 
dispassionate analysis of the material. They lacked 
flesh and blood. It was far otherwise when he came 
to deal, on December 1, with the period ‘ Purcell to 
Parr-.’ The veryabsence of the suspicion confirmed 
its previous substantiality, though, in_ instituting 
comparisons, allowances must be made for the fact that 
th twenty songs heard on this occasion were the cream 
of twoanda half centuries. The peculiar facility which 
this singer possesses of placing his mind on intimate 
terms with those of his hearers was given full rein, 
and a degree of entertainment succeeded for which 
profound is not an extravagant term. One felt that 
one was listening to the very voice of Britain. What 
more typical and succinct expressions of the national 
views on sentiment could be found than Henry 
Purcell’s Knotting Song (‘ Phyllis, without a frown or 
smile, sat and knotted all the while’) in one manner ; 
John Blow’s setting of Edmund Waller’s 7he Se//- 
Banished in another; the immortal Drink fo me 
only with thine eyes; Linley’s Autolycus Song 
from Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, or Parry’s Take, 
oh take those lips away? Wut these are all love 
songs. True. The fact is that Mr. John Coates is 


acceptable as such. Mr. Harold Craxton left his 
| accustomed place as accompanist for a few moments, 
and played some solos—Purcell and Arne. The 
| playing was exquisite, matching the music. Thisisa 
| field—old English harpsichord music—which Mr. 
|Craxton is cleaily called to cultivate further. He 


|has it almost to himself, and he proves himself the 
| right man. C. 
MISS DOROTHY SILK 





| Miss Dorothy Silk (soprano) has given ‘ concerts 
|of old music’ at Steinway Hall (November 19 and 
| December 10), and more are to come—‘old’ music 
in one sense, no doubt, but the inherent youth of 
| much of it, of Dowland, of Purcell’s -.xfostulation 
|of the Blessed Virgin, of Bach, really overrode the 
| pedantic facts of date. Pepusch, of Beggars Opera 
fame, of whom Mr. John Goss sang a solo cantata, 
is, on the other hand, old, and probably always was ; 
la vieille perruqgue. Miss Silk’s singing commands 
| the regard of the musical—fine, dainty singing, the 
| silvery utterance of a rare instrument. We applaud 
Mr. Goss’s intelligence, and‘ wish his technique 
| matched hers. Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s consume 
|mate playing of Bach (B flat Partita) on the 
harpsichord made an exquisite interlude at the 
second concert. Cc. 





MISS URSULA GREVILLE’S CONCERT 

Miss Greville sung with notable skill and taste at 
Queen’s Hall (December 16) in an exacting pro- 
| gramme that included the Queen of the Night air, 
from the A/agic Flute, Bliss’s Rhapsody for soprano, 
|tenor (Mr. John Coates), and orchestra, and airs 
from Le Cog d’Or and Stravinsky’s Rossignol. Her 
voice and style, however, are better suited by smaller 
and more intimate surroundings ; Queen’s Hall and 
an orchestra were occasionally too much for her. 
Ansermet gave us some of the most vivid and 
finished orchestral playing heard in London for many 
a long day. A new work by Honegger, Horace 
Victorieux, was heard—probably outside as well as 
inside the hall, so noisy was it. But it had at least 
one merit lacking in post-Sacre Stravinsky—it was 
very much alive, even though it showed the fact by 
the primitive process of kicking. H. G. 


OTHER VOCALISTS 

Among the other vocalists one remembers, first 
and foremost, Mr. Plunket Greene in Dichterlicbe and 
songs of Stanford, and Miss Olga Haley in Lieder 
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and new English songs. Mr. George Baker takes 
high rank with his two recitals, and Mr. Gale Gardner 
showed gifts as a refined singer of English song. He 
introduced some new songs, with violin accompani- 
ment, by Miss Phytits Norman-Parker. One of these, 
A Sussex baby gem. Madame Lily 
Payling had the advantage of accompaniment by 
Mr. Landon Ronald and his orchestra at the Royal 
Albert Hall on December 3. Others who have made 
good are Miss Una Bates and Miss Dorothy Moulton. 


ON is a 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 

The Catterall Quartet played Novacek, Howells, 
and Beethoven for the London Chamber Concert 
Society on November 22. A week later the Allied 
String Quartet gave Quartets of Ravel and d’Indy. 
At this concert M. Louis Aubert accompanied Mlle. 
Radiana Pazmor in his rather superfictal Six Poémes 


Arabes 
The Classical Concert Society brought M. Siloti, 
Madame Adila Fachiri, and Mr. Felix Salmond 


together in two Triosat Wigmore Hall on November 


29. All individualists, they made an excellent 
ensemble. The London Trio has played Ravel and 
Schumann in D minor. The Philharmonic Society 


Quartet continues to make Che'sea its centre. 

The new Kruse String Quartet opened a series at 
Wigmore Hall on December to. Prof. Kruse, a 
colleague of Joachim, will be remembered by some as 
one of London’s musical leaders for many years. 


VIOLINISTS 


Close upon Mr. Sammons'’s interpretation of the | to a close what Mr. 


Elgar Concerto came Kreisler’s, on December 6. If | 


TIMES 


| Sonata by 


JANUARY i 


1922 





There has been the delight of a recital by Harold 
Samuel-— Beethoven, Schubert and Bach ; Mr. Edward 
Mitchell has been steadily working through Scriabin 
at Central Hall, Westminster; Mr. Lamond intro- 
duced some typical Reger to a fairly small audience 
at Queen’s Hall, in the form of Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Bach, Op. 81. 
Ireland’s /or Remembrance 

brooks, and J. B. McEwen’s 
everybody as played by Miss 
December 1. Miss Freda Cahill, 
showed her liking for modern 
English and foreign. 


and Amberley wild 
Vignettes pleased 
Joyce Ansell on 
on the same day, 
pianoforte music, 


VARIOUS 
For violoncello music we have been dependent 
upon, chiefly, Casals, M. Salmon, with his revivified 
o'd music, and Miss Beatrice Harrison with a new 
York Bowen (in F major). Almost a 
new-comer, Miss Marie Dare showed promise high 
above the average at ALolian Hall on December 6. 
She was completely at ease in Elgar’s Concerto. 

M. 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 
EXPERIMENTS: GILBERT 
SULLIVAN REVIVAI 


CARL ROSA AND 

On December to the Carl Rosa Company brought 
Alfred van Noorden in a 
valedictory speech described as ‘the longest and 


one had not heard the first, he might never have felt | ™oSt ambitious season of opera in English ever given 


a lack of warmth in the second. Kreisler gave 


superb violin playing and a beautiful exterior to the | §round has been broken. 
A|that the public are quite ready to support opera in 


English, and by the public I mean those who come 
inter- | |from the great majority and fill the upper circle and 


music. The Englishman was more intimate. 
word of praise is due to Mr. Landon Ronald for 
his sensitive accompaniment to Kreisler’s 
pretation. Kreisler was at the Royal 
on December 
Hall on December 
Among the apart 
Mile. Jelly d’Aranyi and her sister, 
take precedence. 
Hall, and showed 
bring 
and the next moment play pure Bach. 


Io, 


| 
violinists from Kreisler— | 


Madame Fachiri, 


that all-round faculty that will | 


PIANISTS 


Cortot’s playing of the Chopin Etudes at Wigmore} One was 7h%e 
It | gained the Ricordi prize twelve years ago, and was 
showed that these works could be greatly admired! produced at Covent Garden ; 
affair, 
No other pianist from abroad has made} Colin M. Campbell, and the third, Za Chant Fatal, 
by M. Georges 


Hall on November 26 was_ illuminating. 


for half a life-time and still be incompletely under- 
stood. 


such an impression as this during the month, 


at Covent Garden.’ 


Albert Hall | | gallery night after night. 
11, and added a recital at Queen’s | public it is necessary to reach, and the Company may 
| claim to have reached them, 


out all that a mercurial modern work contains | the : . ; 
including the major portion of the Azzy and some 


I fear, nevertheless, that no new 
The season has shown 


This is the section of the 


save when the bill was 


completely filled by an unfamiliar work, when the 
paying factor was not well represented. 
Both gave recitals at Wigmore | things are, we cannot expect miracles. 


Still, 


The features of the eight weeks’ season have been 
special performances of Wagnerian operas, 


not very well-guided endeavours to augment the 
répertoire. Three such examples have been seen. 


Angelus, by Dr. E. W. Naylor, which 


was a short 
Mr. 


another 


Thais and Talmaae, composed by 


D’Orlay. In turn they represent 


although the closing recitals of Rosenthal’s series | the cantata, the extended duet, and the illustrated, 


fall within the period. 
pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on December 7 
while the audience was waiting for a belated Casals 
to appear. When the violoncellist did arrive (an) 
hour late) he played superbly. 
good value for money. . Three recita's 
Rummel have shown his waywardness—a 
pianist, apt to reduce music to noise. Mr. 
Lawton, at two recitals, proved that he has 
greater claims on the public than it acknowledges. 


Siloti gave an improvised | orchestral tone-poem ; not one of them is an opera. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how the British composer 
can learn what operatic style is since he hears so 
little 
The afternoon was | exc'usively. 
by Mr. Walter | been set to illustrate an English country-side story it 
clev er | might have passed muster, but as an illustration of a 
Ralph} theme dealing with monks, 
far| and mysteries, the whole tinged with the atmosphere 

of a religion that is not now the common religion of 
Of our own pianists Howard-Jones has been the/| the 


not fair to blame him 
Naylor’s music, for example, 


so it is 


Had Dr. 


ope ra, 


magic herbs, visions, 


English people, it misses its point. Mr. 


most conspicuous, for he gave a notable performance | | Ce ampbell’s work shows ability somewhat misdirected 


of John Ireland’s Sonata 


first produced) at Wigmore Hall on December 1. 


(the one which Lamond | if he imagines that a prolonged duet in semi-darkness 
| constitutes an opera. 


The effort of M. D’Orlay had 
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been heard before in concert form. It does not| 
improve by being transferred to the stage, for though 
he can make his music boil in a way that might 


make it operatic, he can command no intermediary | 


stages. He either gives us the coldest of cold water 
in the shape of commonplace tune that sounds like a 


Viennese waltz played too slowly, or he rants and| 
roars in the manner of Strauss made familiar in his | 


tone-poems. I am convinced that an English opera 
to succeed must deal with an English subject. 


A NEW DON GIOVANNI 


Actually the most satisfactory piece of work in the | 


direction of grand opera during the month has come 
from the Old Vic., in the form of a _ new 
English version of Mozart’s Don 
It has been made by Mr. E. J. Dent, and the new 
form his enthusiasm for Mozart opera 
particularly helpful. He has given a version of 
Da Ponte’s 
effect is to make all the characters very much| 
more like human beings, and to lead to an under- 
standing of the story and therefore an appreciation 
of the music. 
version the original Fima/e after the death of the 
Don is restored. Its effect is to remove the element 
of tragedy from what is in reality a comic opera. 
With the assistance of Mr. Clive Carey as producer 
and as the Don, Miss Vallings, Miss Winifred 
Kennard, Miss Muriel Gough, Mr. Sumner Austin, 
Mr. Arnold Beauvais, and Mr. S. Harrison, the 
production was received with delight by the audience, 
and their enjoyment, I felt, arose from the fact that 
for once they really understood what the opera was 
‘all about.’ 


SULLIVAN’S FIRST OPERA 


A feature of the much-appreciated performance of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Princes Theatre 
was the revival, on November 28, 
opera, Cox and Box, 
the famous farce. It was vastly appreciated, 
approval. Mr. Sydney Granville as Cox, Mr. 
Darnton as Box, and Mr. Darrell Fancourt as 
Bouncer, p'ayed the piece in the right spirit. 


individuality that 


a wonderful vein. All there is of the later Sullivan 


is an occasional rhythm that was individual and the| 
use of the chord of 6-4-2, which was in later years to| 
In all else there is nothing to| 
the composer of | 


become a hall-mark. 
show that it is the work of 
The Mikado. ‘Yhe style freely parodies that of 
Italian opera of the day with which, as we know, 


Sullivan had a very intimate acquaintance, since he | 
once held the position of organist at the Royal) 


Thé audience took to the piece most 
I do not b'ame them, since melody 
more precious 


Italian opera. 
kindly, and 

is becoming a 
The Sorcerer followed, 
of early Sullivan, and one greatly appreciated. The 
following week Zhe Yeomen of the Guard was put 
on, to the delight of a succession of crowded 
audiences, and at Christmas came 7he A/ikado. In 
connection with these works I shou'd like to mention | 
—a'though real'y it is out of my province—the 


issue of an excellent little work, Gz/bert and Sullivan 
Opera: 
Walbrook. 


A History and 
It was just what was wanted at this 





Giovanni, | 
takes is| 


book that can be understood by all. bend 


As part of this new and helpful | 


of Sullivan’s first | 
written to Burnand’s version of |’ 
and | 


everything was done by the exponents to win that | 
Leo | 


It is | 


interesting to note in the music the promise of the} 
was afterwards to expand to such | 


thing every day. | 
so that there was an evening | 


a Comment, by H. M.|} 


time, when there are so many new adherents to the 
Savoy colours, and it has just the intimate touch 
that gives a new complexion to an old story. A 
Foreword, by Sir Henry Wood, hits the nail on the 
head, and | hope that some of the fingers of some 
| of our ‘moderns’ may be imposed between that nail 


|and Sir Henry’s hammer. It will do them good. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 





Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur chamber musicians who wish to get into 
touch with other players. We shall be glad tf those making 
use of the scheme will let us know when their announcements 
have borne fruit. Failing such notice, advertisements will 
be inserted three times. 


Accompanist (lady) would like to practise with singer or 
| violinist. London, S.W. district preferred. —M. G. H., 
c/o Musical Times. 

| Gentleman pianist wishes to meet three or four stringed 

| instrumentalists with view to mutusl practice of advanced 
chamber music.—L.R.A.M., c/o A/usical Times. 

’Cellist and viola players are invited to join a musical party 
(voices and strings). Rehearsal, Thursdays, 7-9. Central 
London.—Apply, ‘ENTRE Nous,’ 43, Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1. 

Soprano and tenor required for small party on quartet basis, 
with own orchestra. Practice room, New Oxford Street, 
Thursday evenings. — Write secretary, 12, Sandmere 
Road, S.W.4. 

| Lady pianist would like to meet ’cellist and violinist for 

| practice.—L. B. B., 24, Acol Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W.O6, 

Pianist desires to meet violinist in Beaconsfield or Gerrard’s 
Cross district for practice of violin sonatas, Xc., classical 

| and modern.—‘ Dicit,’ c/o Ausical Times. 

| Young enthusiast would be glad to meet instrumentalists 

| with a view to forming small orchestra, Rehearsals could 

| be held at Slough or Windsor.—‘Datcuet,’ c/o 

| Musical Times. 

Cellist. Good amateur wanted to join violinist and pianist 
for the practice of trios, classical and modern.—G. F. I., 
224, Reddings Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham. 

Amateur orchestra would welcome string and wood instru- 
ments at a South London Parish Church. Practice and 

S. C. C., 59, Waleran Buildings, 


one service weekly. 
Old Kent Road, S.F.1 

Gent!eman., baritone, would be glad to meet a capable pianist 

| (gentleman) for mutual practice in Manchester or High- 
town districts. —S. CARLTON, 57, Peter Street, Hightown, 
Manchester. 

Violinist, violist, and harpist would give services, Church, 
orchestral, or chamber music.—Address, S. B. S., 6, 
Hauberk Road, London, S.W.11 

would to meet capable violinist 


| Lady pianist be glad 


| and ’cellist for chamber music practice.—Miss Ritz, 
L.R.A.M., 266, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 
B. W. A. (North Finchley) is fond of playing pianoforte 


accompaniments, and would be glad to meet a singer 
(amateur or professional) for the purpose.—B. W. A., 
clo Musical Times. 
Amateur Orchestral Society in North London (Stoke 
| Newington and Clapton) has vacancies for good instru- 
Second season commenced Monday, October 
ROBINSON, I13, 


mentalists. 
24.— Write for particulars to A. W. 
Brooke Road, N.16. 
| Orchestra (Brixton Brotherhood), There are vacancies for 
all stringed instruments, and cornet, flute, clarinet, and 
| oboi. Rehearsals on Thursday evenings at 8 o’clock, 
St. Matthew’s Church Schools, Church Road, Brixton, 
commenced October 27. — Apply, E. G. MEDLEY, 
S.W. 


| Free Press Office, Brixton Road, 
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Amateur solo violinists and amateur orchestras required to 
co-operate in musical recitals at St. John’s, Clapham Rise, 
on the second Sunday evening in each month and on the 
last Monday evening of each winter month.—WALLACE 
G. Breacnu, organist and choirmaster, 42, Honeybrook 
Road, S.W.12, : 

Pianist, Leeds district, desires to meet violinist for practice 
of classical sonatts, &c., or vocalist for practice of classical | 
songs, Wolf, Schubert, &c.—A. F., c/o A/usical 7 times. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all instruments, with good orchestral | 
experience, are invited to attend the symphony rehearsals | 
held every Tuestay, at 7.30 p.m., at the Philol- gical | 
Cillege, 248, Marylebone Road, N.W. (near Great | 
Central Station). —Eowtn C, Wurre, Principal. 

Claremont Orchestra, — Required immediately, leading | 
violin, ’cello, double-ba-s, brass, and wood-wind. —Write, | 
V. B., 34, Frances Street, Battersea, S.W. 11. 

Soprano singer, having recently studied in Italy, would be 
glad to meet accompanist for mutual study. Manchester 
or Altrincham district. —B. H1., ¢/o AZustcal Times. 

Mezzo-soprano, with some professional experience, would 
like to meet accompanist for practice. Crystal Palace | 
district. —F. C. W., c/o Musical Times. 

A string orchestra is being formed at the Working Men’s 
Colleg+, Crowndale Road, Camden Town (near Morning- | 
ton Crescent tube station, Hampstead Railway). Players 
of all string instruments are required ; rehearsals will 
commence in the middle of January on Thursday evenings, 
7.30-10.—Mr. Water Yromans, Director of Music 
Stu lies, Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W. 

Young tenor wish s to mect a gool pianist. lady or gentle- 
men, for mutual practice. S.W. district preferred. 
If. VM. W.. clo AZusical Times. 

Violinist wanted to form trio or quartet to play chamber 
music. S.E. London district. —C. B., Musical 
Tim 

Wanted for Sunday evenings during the musical service, 
good amateur musicitns (two violins, viola, and viclon- 
cello) to form a string quartet for Whitefield’s Church, | 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 1.—Apply, SPENCER SHAW, 
699, Barking Road, Plaistow, E. 13. 

South Ifampstead and St. John’s Wood, N.W. There are | 
vacancies for good amateur instrumentalists in the| 
Amateur Orchestral Society. Meetings on Thursday | 
evenings in the Lecture Hall of the New College Chapel, | 
Adelaide Road entrance. Low fees. Music provided. —| 

| 





c/o 








Apply, Watson HlArvING, 6a, Upper Park Road, 
N.W. 3. 


Churcb and Crgan Music 


MODERN 


The Yorkshire Post of December 8 contained a 
long letter from Mr. H. Mathias Turton on the above | 
subject. Mr. Turton says a good many things that | 
need saying, so we quote the following passages : 


ORGAN MUSIC | 


Probably one of the strongest reasons why organ | 
recitals are not very popular is that, whilst the audience 
at a concert is able to see the actual performance of a | 
pianist or violinist, it is a rare thing to find the console 
of an organ sufficiently visible to allow any considerable 
view of the operations of the performer. There 
are probably scores of musical people at Leeds who 
have not the slightest idea that an organist has a 
keybour! on the floor of his instrument. on which he 
plays with his feet. . The modern concert organist has, 
as a regular thing. to play hig'ly elaborate and 
extremely ripicl pedal passages which would tax a 
mo lerately good pianist to play with his left hand. 


This ignorance of the public as to the technical 
demands of organ p'aying seems incredible, but it is 
true. When Mr. Pattman and his organ made their 
first appearanve at the Coliseum a few years ago, the 
writer heard amazed comments all round, such as : 
*Oh, look! he’s playing with his feet,’ ‘ He plays on 











two or three keyboards at the same time,’ and so on. 
And probably most organists have taken uninitiated 
musical friends to their console, and have been 
amused at the surprise with which the uninitiated 
beheld rapid pedalling and stop-control. 

The reasons for the lack of understanding and 
appreciation of the organ, compared with that of 
other solo instruments, are well put by Mr, Turton : 


A century ago, the violin, as an instrument, was 
exactly what we see it to-day; the pianoforte (thanks 
to such artist-manufacturers as our English Broadwood) 
was quickly approaching the instrument so familiar to 
all of us as the ‘ household orchestra’; but the organ 
(from a mechanical point of view) was an unwieldy, 
clumsy, and hopelessly inartistic thing. On _ the 
Continent, especially in Germany, the art of organ- 
building had already reached considerable heights, and 
it is to this fact that we owe that amazing series of 
preludes and fugues, choral preludes, &c., which the 
mighty genius of J. S. Bach (1685-1750) gave to the 
world of music. We English people are so deliciously 
and absurdly conservative in our opinions that we «ften 
still think of the organ as a sort of religious machine, 
which patiently draws out Psalms and hymns on Sundays, 
not realising (as the Americans and the French have 
long since done) that it is really an instrument capable 
of affording an almost unlimited variety of tone and 
colour. It is safe to say that the art of the organist 
has simply leapt forward during the last three or four 
decades. 


The repertory of the organ is often underrated 
merely because such composers as Beethoven and 
Wagner wrote nothing for the instrument. On this 
point, Mr. Turton says: 


Some few vears ago the well-known musical critic 
of the Yorkshire [ost remarked, in one of his weekly 
articles, that ‘ very few composers of the highest class 
had written much organ music.’ Possibly they were 
deterred by the inadequacy of the instrument as a means 
of expression (in performance). With the afore- 
mentioned improvements in mechanical construction we 
find to-day (especially amongst the French composers) 

a real desire to make up for lost time, and several 
musicians of the highest powers are writing organ works 
of a cali're not one whit inferior to the best work of 
composers for any other instrument, or combination of 
instruments. As aninstance, the four Organ Symphonies 
of Louis Vierne showa command and knowledge of the 
resources of tonal art which place him at once amongst 
the great composers of our time. Incidentally they 
make tremendous demands on the executant, but their 
remarkable difficulty is quickly forgotten in the super- 
lative beauty of the music itself. The music is not for 
the people whose. idea of an organ performance is 
bounded by the excitement of ‘Storms at Sea’ (and 
elsewhere), with hymns for safe deliverance from same 
(usually tootled out on the vox humana stop), patrols, 
Russian, Turkish, and other varieties, things which 
artistically are on a par with the Wasden’s Prayer 
and the Battle of Prague. No, the fact is that we 
have not discovered as yet that the organ (given, of 
course, a gond instrument) isa solo instrument far excel- 
lence, and that there is a wealth of organ music of the 
highest class which ought to be heard, but is not. 

As to players: 

There are great concert organists (to mention off-hand 
such names as Lemare, Goss-Custard, Bonnet, Dupré, 
and Vierne) whose musical equipment is quite equal to 
that of great concert performers on other instruments. 
This country is exceptionally rich in fine organ 

soloists at present. One need not think very hard 
to be able to add to the English names in 
Mr. Turton’s group. There are Ley, Cunningham, 
Wolstenholme, Hollins, Ellingford, Darke, Walton, 
and others, who would take a place by pianists and 
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fiddlers of high rank but for the fact that they do| 
their splendid work out of sight, and on an instru- 
ment about which most people know very little. 
There can be no doubt that the organ, its players, 
and its music, are more honoured in France than in 
England, despite the fact that fine organs and 
organists are far more plentiful on this side of the 
Channel. Mr. Turton, after speaking of the excellence | 
of the French school, says : 
It is sincerely to be hoped that no one will see in this 
letter any attempt to extol French composers or organists 
at the expense of the English or other schools. No 
one rejoices more than the writer to see the younger 
school of English composers giving some attention to 
the organ. . . . We cannot, however, ignore the fact 
that France is leading the way at present in organ 
composition, and it would simply be absurd wilfully to 
close our eyes to the immense importance of the organ 
music that is coming to us from France. 





An excellent letter concludes with a word which | 
we hope critics will take to heart: 


One cannot see why there should be any greater sign 
of genius or musical culture in a new quartet or piano- 
forte work than in a new work for the organ; but until 
English writers on matters musical are ready to estimate 
the musical value of new organ compositions in pre- 
cisely the same degree, and with the warmly appreciative 
attitude they display towards the work of a new 
composer in any other branch of the art, so long will 
the great musical public remain unaware of what is 
being accomplished in the world of organ composition 
and organ playing. 


VOLUNTARIFES IN PARIS CHURCHES 


-- Our readers may be interested in the following 


list of voluntaries played by the Paris organists on | 
and December 4) : | 


two recent Sundays (November 2 


La Trinité (Charles Quef)—Two Chorale Preludes, 
Bach. 

St. Pierre de Montrouge (M. Blazy)—Choral No. 2, 
Franck ; Prelude in G, Bach ; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach. 

St. Elisabeth (M. R. Blin)—Toccata in D minor, 7/7”, 


St. Charles de Monceau (M. E. Lacroix)—Prelude, 


Fugue, and Variation, Franck ; Prelude, 
Samazeuith ; Prelude, Boél/mann ; Pitce, Palestrina; 
Pitce, /apfarra; Communion, Gigout; Sortie, 


Saint-Saens. 
St. Sé&verin (M. Lambert-Monchagne) — Prelude, 
Clérambault ; Pastorale, Franck ; Imploration (from 

ten new pieces), Duos ; Finale from fourth Sonata, 

dela Tombelle ; Benediction Nuptiale, Dusozs ; * Sur 
un théme Breton,’ A’ofarfs; Elévation et Marche 

Religieuse, Sa7n/-Saéns. 

St. Ferdinand des Ternes (M. Georges Jacob)— 

Toccata, Meru/o; Concerto in D minor, Hande/ ; 

Invocation, Menuetto, and Finale from first 


Symphony, Gui/mant. 


This list confirms an impression we have long 
had—that French organists draw very little on 
the music of other countries. 
only German organ composer for whom they have 
any use. 
to them, but the pick of Rheinberger and Karg-Elert 
is surely worth their attention. And it will have 
been observed that Bonnet and Dupré, when touring 
in this country, play no English organ music save a 
few short pieces by such old composers as Byrd or 
Purcell—works which, strictly speaking, are not real 
organ music, 
keyboard instrument. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


The distribution of diplomas by the president, 
Dr. Charles Macpherson, to the successful can- 
didates for Fellowship and Associateship will take 


place on Saturday, January 21, at 11 o’clock. 
Members and friends are cordially invited to 
j attend. No tickets are required. 





A Festival service under the auspices of the 
Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union was held at 
All Saints’ Church, Maidstone, on November 12, 
two hundred and sixty choristers taking part. The 
responses were sung in the original version of 
Thomas Tallis in five parts; the Magnificat and 


| Nunc Dimittis were Charles Macpherson’s in D ; 
jand the anthem was Luard-Selby’s Mew every 
| morning. 


At Brighton Parish Church on November 22, on the 
occasion of the seventieth ‘anthem and organ recital,’ an 
Elgar programme was performed, consisting of 7he Spirit of 


| England, the Prelude to Gerontius, and the Imperial March. 


Bach seems to be the | 


One could hardly expect Reger to appeal | 


being written indifferently for any | 


| Mr. Chastey Hector was at the organ. The recital was so 
| much appreciated that it was repeated by general request 
on December 11. 

An excellent performance of Brahms’s Aeguiem was 
| given at the Parish Church, Faversham, on December 14, 
| by the church choir, augmented. Miss D. Nunns and 
Mr. F. Noakes (Canterbury Cathedral) sang the solos. 
The accompaniments were provided by two pianofortes and 
timpani. Mr. W. J. Keech conducted. 


Mr. Henry Riding. who has completed forty-one years’ 
work as organist of Chigwell Church, has been presented 
| with an illuminated address, a cheque for £450, and a 
beautiful old picture of Chigwell Church and Dickens’s 
* Maypole.’ 

The Hymn of Praise was sung at Redland Park Church, 
Bristol, on November 25, by the combined choirs of Redland 
Park and Trinity Presbyterian Churches, totalling seventy, 
|and a small orchestra. Mr, C, W. Casley conducted. 

Parts 1, 2, and 3 of the CAristmas Oratorio were 
}announced to be sung at Albion Church, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, on December 18, with Dr. T. Keithley at the organ. 


Dr. A. H. Mann, who has been organist at King’s 
College, Cambridge, since 1876, and University organist 
| since 1897, has been elected a Fellow of King’s College. 
Mendelssohn’s auda Sion and Hear my Prayer were sung 
at St. Stephen’s, Bournemouth, on November 24, 
| Dr. Holloway accompanied. 
Mr. Herbert Hodge is giving a Bach recital at St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, at mid-day on the third Thursday in each month. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. Paul Rochard, St. John’s, Hammersmith—Concerto in 

G, Bach; Pastorale, Recitative, et Corale, Aarg-Elert ; 

Passacaglia, Cyril Scott. Kendal Parish Church (two 

recitals)—Sonata No. 1, Guz/mant; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor and Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach, 

Mr. Wallace G. Breach, St. John the Evangelist, Clapham 
Rise—Legend and Final Symphonique, Gwé/maut ; 

| ‘Starlight,’ AZacDowell. 

Mr. H. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster, E.C. (four recitals)— 
*Wachet auf,’ Bach ; Suite No. 1, Borowsky ; Cantiléne, 
Quef ; Fugue in G minor, Aveés ; * Holsworthy Church 
Bells,’ S. S. Wesley; Andantino, Franck. St. 
Augustine’s, Highgate—Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 

| Bach; Prelude and Finale (Sonata in F minor), 

| Rheinberger ; Toccata, Dudois. 

|Mr. D. E. Roberts, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Inverness 

| (two recitals)—Fugue in C, Back ; * Finlandia’ ; Toccata, 
Dubois ; Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn; Choral Prelude, 

| ‘St. Anne,’ Charlton Palmer. 
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Mr. R. 
—Choral Prelude on Croft’s 136th, 7arry ; Toccata and | 
Fugue in D minor, Aach; Choral Song and Fugue, 
S. S. Welses 


Mr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church (three recitals) | 


—Aubade, Bernard Johnson ; Toccata, d’ Evry ; Postlude 
on the ‘Old Hundredth,’ Harvey Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Jendelssohn. 
smith—Grand Cortége, Zemare ; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; 
Diation, Chastey Hector ; Bridal March and Finale, Parry. 
Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (four recitals)—Rhapsody, Harvey Grace ; 
*“Curfew,’ A/orsman ; Prelude and Fugue in C, Bach ; 
Fantasy-Prelude, /arrar; Finale (Symphony No. 1), 
; Carillon, Z/ear. 
Mr. Albert Orton, St. Mark’s, Southampton—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Back ; Sonata in F, Si/as; ‘Clair 
de Lune,’ Aarg-Z/er¢. Claremont Central Mission, 
Pentonville—* Pomp and Circumstance ’ in D, £/gar. 
Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Fantasie- 
Symphonique, G Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn. 
Parish Church, Southend—Fugue in D, Bach; Funeral 
March and * Hymn of Seraphs,’ Guz/mant, High Town 
Primitive Methodist Church, Luton—‘ Finlandia’; 
Toccata in D minor, Hol/oway. 


Grace ; 


Viern 


talc * 
felow , 


Mr. Andrew Dall, Dysart Parish Church—Fugue in G, | 


Arebs ; ‘Curfew,’ Horsman ; 
Seraphs,’ Guz/mant. 

Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hlall, Bolton—Finale (Sonata 
No. 2), Gutlmant ; March for a Church Festival, Aes/. 
Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, Wellpark United Free Church, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow—Fugue in E flat, Aach ; Concert 
Scherzo, .Wansfield. Bar Congregational Church, 
Scarborough—Sonata No. 3, Gui/mant ; 
Vansfield. Brixton Independent Church—Humoreske, 

* L’Organo Primitivo,’ Vor ; Funeral March in A minor, | 
St. John’s, Hammersmith—Sonata, eudbhe ; 
Coronation March, /chatkousky. 
Mr. Malcolm C. Boyle, St. Stephen’s, Norbury—Toccata | 
and Fugue, Aachk; First movement (Sonata in E flat), | 
Rheinberger ; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Two Choral | 

Preludes, Bach. 


Funeral March and ‘ Hymn of 


ty? 
reg. 


Mr. J. Gray, Adam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Suite in E | 
minor, Borowski; ‘Noel,’ Wolstenholme; ‘Pomp and 


Circumstance.’ 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church (two 
recitals) —Preludio (Sonata in E flat minor), Ahetnherger ; 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Aach; Sonata No. -1, 
Vendelssohn ; Evening Song, Bairstow ; Pastoral Sonata, 
RKheinberger ; Prelude on ‘Old to4th,’ Parry. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Prelude, 
Clerambault ; Psalm Prelude No. 3, Howells ; 
(Symphony No. 2), Verne; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary Abchurch, E.C. (four recitals) 

* Sursum Corda,’ Z/gar ; ‘ Farewell,’ Stanford ; Barcarolle, 


Scherzo 


Wolstenholme ; ‘Gothic’ March, Salome. St. Mary-the- | 
Virgin, Aldermanbury (five recitals)\—‘ In Memoriam,’ 
P. J. Mansfield; ‘ Angel’s Farewell’ (‘ Dream of 


Gerontius’); ‘ Désespoir,’ Que/; 
Vansfield. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Grand Chceur No. 2, Ho//in 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ No, 1. 

Mr. H. Goss Custard, Newcastle Cathedral—Etude 
Symphonique, Aoss¢; Pastorale, /ranck; Prelude and 
Fugue in D, Sack ; First movement (Symphony No. 6), 
Wider, 

Mr. H. A. Bennett, Newcastle Cathedral—Toccata in F, 
Bach ; Chorale Preludes by Bach, Brahms, and Parry; 
Sonata, ZA/gar; Fantasia and Toccata in D 
Stanford. 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. 
Franck ; ‘Chant de 


Overture in C, P. /. 


minor, 


Lawrence Jewry—Choral 
Mai.’ /ongen ; Passacaglia, 


No. I, 


Bach > | 


Rhapsody No. 3, Howells. Jackson’s Lane Wesleyan | 
Church, Highgate—Introduction and Passacaglia, 
Rheinberger ; Three Choral Preludes, Aach; Choral 
Fantasia, Darwall’s 148th, Dare ; Marche Pontificale, 


Widor. 
Miss Emmie Bowman, Parish Church, Barkway—Choral 
No. 3, “rack; Villanella, /re/and. 


| 


St. John’s, Hammer- 


Cradle Song, 


| Miss Christina Chalmers, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


| Mr. 


Meyrick Roberts, St. Lawrence Jewry (two recitals) Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta (three 


recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in A minor and Fugue in 

B minor, Aach; Adagio (Sonata No. 1), Mendelssohn: 

‘In Memoriam,’ A/einberger ; Fantasia on ‘ St. Michael? 

West ; Finale in E flat, Healey Willan. 

| Mr. Thomas Grosch, Highgate Unitarian Church—-Duetto, 

| Nhetnberger ; Gavotte and Musette, Bach ; Triumphal 
March, Fawkes. 

Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.—Introit, A. A. AWorton ; First 
movement, Sonata Celtica, Stanford; ‘In dulci jubilo,’ 
Karg-Elert; Grand Choeur, Franch. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, Barking Parish Church—Sonata 
in C minor, Wevde/ssohn ; Prelude and Fugue in EF minor, 
Bach, 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Introduction 
and Fugue, /vsar/; Fugue in C, Aesé. 

Mr. H. G. Bishop, All Saints’, Worcester—Madrigal, 
Lemare ; Rondino, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. Margaret’s, Whalley Range 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; ‘ Finlandia’ ; 
Prelude, Clerambau/t ; *‘ Imperial March,’ Elgar. 

Mr. George Pritchard, St. Mary’s, Widnes (two recitals)— 
Overture in C minor, Ho//ins ; Prelude and Fugue in G, 
Bach; ‘Finlandia.’ Victoria Road Wesleyan Church, 
Widnes—Finale (Sonata No. 4), Mendelssohn; Fugue 
in D, Bach; ‘ Curfew,’ Horsman, 

Mr. G. Thalben Ball, Temple Church—Short Prelude and 
Fugue in F, Sack; Toccata and Fugue, ‘The 
Wanderer,’ /arry; Canzone, Aarg-Elert; Allegro 
Appassionata, Harwood. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—-Toccata 
and Fugue’ in D minor, Sach; Allegretto Grazioso, 
Frank Bridge ; Choral Fantasia, Darwall’s 148th, Darke. 

Mr. H. A. Fricker, Canadian College of Organists’ Annual 
Convention—Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; 
Theme and Variations, Aoss/; Epilogue, Healey I 7//an. 

Mr. J. E. Adkins, Preston Parish Church—First movement 
Sonata in D minor, Ahetnberger ; Minuet in C, Smart. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Sach ; Trumpet Tune and Air, 
Purcell; Psalm Prelude No. 2, Howells ; Rhapsody in 
A minor, Saznt-Saéns. Christ Church, Bala—Madrigal, 
Lemare; Gavotte, Pulle‘n; Choral Preludes, ‘Canter- 
bury,’ 7«//ein and ‘ Rockingham,’ /arry. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Ave Maria, 
ad Arcadelt ; Caprice Hérioque, Aonnet; Nocturne, 
Bairstow. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, St. Saviour’s, Croydon (two recitals)— 

Sonata No. 3, Guz/mant ; Andante Cantabile, /7dor ; 

Choral Melody, /!a/ers ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; 

Sonata in F sharp minor, A’hetndberger ; Choral Song and 

Fugue, S. S. /les/ey. Immanuel Church, Streatham 

Common—Prelude and Fugue in FE minor, Sack; 

Fantaisie in E flat, Sazv/-Saéns. 





Mr. Herbert A. Carruthers, Park Church, Glasgow (two 


recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in A minor and Toccata 
in F, Bach ; Fantasy Prelude, A/acpherson; Sonata in 
F sharp, Xheinberger. St. John’s, Hammersmith—Sonata 
No. 4, Mendelssohn ; Variations on an old English Melody, 
Stuart Archer. 

St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata 
No. 1, Harwood; Fugue in G, Bach; Prelude, ad’ /ndy ; 
Postlude, ‘Old Hundredth,’ Harvey Grace. 

Arthur Clements, St. Andrew’s, Cheddar—Sonata in 
C sharp minor, Harwovd ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
Bach ; Overture to * Occasional’ Oratorio, 

C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham—Fugue in G (Pastoral Sonata), Ahetuberger ; 
Grand Choeur, Hennihker. 

Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Fantasia in F minor, J/ozar¢; Prelude and 
Fugue on BACH, Zeszt; and a Aach programme. 
William Ellis, St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington—First 
movement (Sonata No, 1), A/ende/ssohn ; ‘Sleepers, wake’ 
and Fugue in G minor, ach. 


Mr. Arthur Haydn Leary, St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington— 


Triumphal March, /az/ses ; * Finlandia’; Barcurolle, 
“Leary; Funeral March and * Hymn of Seraphs,’ Gut/mant, 
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Dr. Arthur Kitson, St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington—Song of 
Triumph, /es¢; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach 
Carillon, Vierne ; Three Choral Improvisations, | 
AKarg-Elert. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington—Concerto | 
No. 5, Handel; Fantasia Rustique, /Volstenholme 
Symphony No. 2, /V7dor; Fugue in G minor, Back. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—Allegro 
Maestoso (‘ Water-music’), avde/ ; Allegretto, Lemmens ; 
Festive March, Aossz, 

Dr. H. C. L. Stocks, 
ye in G minor and ‘Sleepers, wake,’ Bach ; 

S. Wesley ; Evening Song, Bairstow. 

Allan Brown, Wesleyan Church, Dartford—Mélodie in 
Fantasia on ‘O Sanctissima, 
Finale (Sonata in F minor), Rheinberger ; 
Wolstenholme. Jerusalem Chapel, Ton—Canon in 
B minox, Schumann; ‘ Finlandia’; Fugue, Aeudbhe : 

Finaie (Symphony in D minor), Gu7l/mant. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (two 
recitals)—‘ Sleepers, wake,’ Aarg-Z/ert ; ‘Une Larme,’ 
Moussorgsky ; Prelude in B, Scriabin ; Fugue in E minor, 
Bach; Basso Ostinato, Arensky; ‘In Modo Dorico,’ 
Stanford. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, St. 
(three recitals) —Improvisation, 
(Symphony No. 2), Vierne; Sonata No. 5, A/endelssohn ; 
Prelude in G flat, Scr7a+7n ; Finale in B flat, Franck; 
Allegro Maestoso (Sonata), Z/gar; Three Preludes on 
Welsh Hymn tunes, Vaughan Iilliams ; Rhapsody No. 1, 
Howells ; Fantasy, after Rheinberger, Harvey Grace ; 
and a Bach programme. 

Mr. Arthur Sharp, St. 
movement (Sonata No. 6), Guz/mant ; 
in C minor, Back ; vo (Sonata No. 12), A/artinz. 

Mr. Harry S. Greenwood, _ -s’, Birch—Overture in 
C minor, Aol/ins ; pew santabile, (V7dor; Grand 
Cheeur in A, Sa/ome. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, 
Andante in B flat (Sonata No. 
Peace. 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, 
Romance,’ /re/and ; 


Mz. 
E, Rachmaninov ; 


Mary’s Baptist Church, Norwich 
Kheinhe rger : Scherzo 


Hall, 
; Gavotte in D, 


Central 
1), ace 


Allegro Marziale, /rank Bridge. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Martin Kingslake, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street. 
Mr. Albert Orton, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Paddington. 


Mary 
Saviour’s, 
SPOHR AND HIS INFLUENCE 


By C. A BECKET WILLIAMS 
If there is any thing in the history of music of 


which one becomes more convinced as time goes on | 
it is the immense influence which Spohr wielded in| 
I am sure due recognition has not | 
been paid to this, and perhaps I may be permitted in | 


the last century. 


a few lines to call attention to certain aspects of the 
work of this composer which have quite probably 
escaped the reader. 

Spohr was born at Brunswick in 1784, and was 
the son of a well-to-do physician. 


and contemporary Mendelssohn, he thus had the} 


doubtful advantage’ of affluent circumstances, and 
enjoyed a career more successful than that of most | 
composers. His life was full of interest, but as I do| 
not wish this to be a biography, I will merely finish 
him off, so to speak, by saying that he died in 1859, | 
through a skating accident. 
is, I think, significant. He was always an energetic 
and vital man, traits hardly appearing in his music, 
which is apt to suggest the pale and the romantic. 

I have already called attention to one likeness | 
between him and Mendelssohn. They were very | 
similar in other ways. For instance, they both 
wrote autobiographies. I have not read that of | 





| 
:| 
| 


Holy Trinity, Leamington Spa— | 
Andante, 


Lux ; | 
Finale, | 


Margaret’s, Whalley Range— First 
Prelude and Fugue | 


Westminster— | 


Malvern Priory Church-—‘ Elegiac | 


Like his friend | 


The cause of his death | 


| Spohr, but it is said to be very amusing. 


:| They are both coupled in the public mind as pre- 


| eminently writers of oratorios ; both are considered 
| by musicians to be essentially writers of ‘sugary’ 
music. The fact that both were great technicians 
|and contrapuntists too often escapes notice. It is 
pretty generally believed that Mendelssohn had more 
influence than anyone on the later 19th century com- 
| posers. But it is #of generally acknowledged that 
Spohr must have had the greatest influence on 
Mendelssohn, who was born twenty-five years later. 
|and came under Spohr’s influence when the latter 
was at the height of his powers. 

But undoubtedly the greatness of Spohr consists 
in his originality. He was most decidedly an inno 
vator, and stands out as such in an age of conven- 
tionalists. Let us consider him biiefly from this 
| point of view. 

Whether to his credit or not is beside the question, 

he practically ‘invented’ the luscious, sugary style 
| which is so characteristic of him. He had a mania 
for chromatics and enharmonic changes, and these 
mannerisms are apparent in all his work. Think of 
his influence on our Stainers, Barnbys, Monks, and 
Dykes! What would the A. & M. Hymn Book 
have been without him? Perhaps stronger and !ess 
sentimental, but it takes all sorts to make a world, 
and I am not one of those super-spirits who scoff at 
| all sentimentalism. 
Spohr freely introduced the romantic element into 
|oratorio. I refer particularly to the ‘ Last Judgment,’ 
which is undoubtedly the greatest of his sacred 
compositions. Sobriety of style has always been 
| regarded as an indispensable characteristic of sacred 
music of the highest order, and the introduction of 
this element of romance without detriment to the 
result is surely a remarkable tribute to the genius of 
the composer. May I suggest that ‘ Parsifal’ and 
|*The Dream of Gerontius’ owe not a little of their 
| existence to this innovation ? 

Again, it must be remembered that ‘ programme 
| music,’ so-called, though not invented by him 
received a considerable contribution to its waning 
health by the production of his symphony, ‘ Die 
Weihe der Tine.’ Also his opera ‘ Jessonda’ shares 
with Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’ the honour of introducing 
for the first time accompanied recitative throughout, 
in place of spoken dialogue. 

He also invented various /orms of composition, 
e.g., the double string quartet, the quartet concerto, 
the symphony for two orchestras, &c. He wrote a 
famous Method for the violin, and was himself a 
| virtuoso on the instrument. And last, but not least, 
he was the first to direct an orchestra with a baton. 

Is it not astonishing that a man who possessed the 
diverse genius of Spohr should cut such a small—I 
might say figure in modern musical 
| criticism ? In his time he enjoyed a 
Continental and even musicians like 

Mendelssohn, other neglected 
composer, S. S. the highest 
| admiration for him. 

Probably his mannerisms upset people. Too many 
cakes make one dyspeptic, and Spohr was even a 
more sickly confectioner than Mendelssohn in this 

|respect. Nevertheless, justice is not done him 
|mnowadays. There are many who say that they 
see in ultra-modern music the romantic element 
carried to its logical conclusion. If so, Spohr was 
the spiritual grandfather of Stravinsky. What an 
| arresting thought! 





Why is it? 
reputation, 
Wagner, and that 
Wesley, professed 
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Detters to the Editor 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING 
OF THE VOICE 


Sir,—In your issues for August and September last I 
read with interest the letters of Messrs. Tree and Keay on 
methods of so-called ‘ voice placing.” Since I retired from 
my literary and editorial work in London ten years ago, I 
have devoted most of my leisure to an investigation of 
Italian, French, German, Austrian, and Polish vocal 
methods, both theoretical and practical. I was already 
fairly familiar with English and American systems, not only 
as an author, but also as a public lecturer of thirty years’ 
standing, using vocal and instrumental illustrations. I can 
therefore speak as one who has had considerable experience, 
and has sought in vain until quite lately for a vocal system 
which completely covers the ground and solves the problems 


which have hitherto batiled both students and teachers. I | 


confess I was astounded at what Mr. Tree rightly terms the 
‘chaos’ existing among the text-books and teachers ; and I 
both saw and experienced some of the tragic results of this 
chaos in time, money, and the best years of one’s vocal life 
wasted, not to mention the all too-frequent irreparable 
damage done in thousands of cases. I myself spent 
hundreds of pounds during nine years of futile search and 
eff ort, narrowly escaping complete ruin of what voice I had left 
at the hands of so-called maes¢r7 in Paris and Italy. I owe 
it to Siegfried Wagner’s wise advice that I did not try Berlin 
in 1913. About eighteen months ago I saw in an American 
m ‘gazine an advertisement of a vocal academy in one of the 
principal cities, teaching a new method by correspondence. 
I quite expected it might prove to be one of the many quack 
systems existing in that country, but a little investigation 
dispelled that idea. The academy was opened in 1916, and 
is already working on a large scale. The principal has 
spent some twenty years in teaching and research in Europe, 
covering all the ground I had been over and much more 
besides. He has embodied his discoveries in a series of 
thirty lessons, making a book of six hundred and forty 
pages, and these are sent out at the rate of about one every 
fortnight, according to the student’s progress, for a moderate 
inclusive fee. [ began the course after I came to India, 
and completed it within a year, my previous experience 
enabling me, of course, to go fast and omit certain details. 
Tt solved all problems, and enabled me to locate and correct 
errors. For the first time in the history of vocal | 
science the whole thing is placed upon a firm basis of 
unimpeachable scientific fact, and nothing but ordinary intel 
ligence, a correct ear, and hard and patient work are 
necessary to attain the desired results. 

One discovery of vital importance this authority has 
undoubtedly made, and that is that the really great voices 
are due to unusual strength in a certain muscle whose func- 
tion in voice was not even suspected by previous writers and 
teachers, although it occupies a commanding central position 
in the vocal mechanism. Both the old Italian maestro | 
Mancini and the eminent laryngologist Morell Mackenzie | 
record their observation of certain exceptional voices which | 
were entirely free from the usual breaks and registers. In 
these rare cases they said the singer was able to carry the | 
full calibre of the middle tones (Mancini calls it ‘ chest- 
tone’) to the top of the range. Morell Mackenzie says that 
this exceptional capacity seems to be a ‘special gift of 
nature,’ and does not attempt to explain how it is done. 
But a knowledge of the function of the muscle I have 
referred to effectually disposes of the ‘gift of nature’ | 
theory, and reduces the problem to nothing more occult | 
than the development of the right muscle by a simple 
exercise against a suitable resistance. Hitherto it has 
been taken for granted that the small muscles inside the 
larynx are the only ones that can stretch the vocal cords; 
but these are quite inadequate for the powerful stretching 
required in the production of big upper tones. For these 
a more powerful action outside the larynx is necessary, and 
this is performed by the muscle I have mentioned. 

Every student knows that the most troublesome ‘break’ | 
in the voice occurs at about upper F, above which it is | 


| difficult to carry the full body of tone without great strain 
and tension. It is usual to avoid this by having recourse to 
the so-called ‘head’ register, in which, as Browne and 
Behnke correctly state, only ‘the thin inner edges’ of the 
cords are used, and the tone is consequently lighter and 
thinner. The explanation is that the aforesaid external 
muscle is not sufficiently developed to stretch the entire 
mass of the cords (which include three reinforcing 
ligaments) to the extent necessary for higher notes, and so 
recourse is had to the weaker muscles which can stretch 
only the thin edges. Caruso’s laryngologist recently stated 
that he could deliver a high C sharp ‘from the chest.’ 
This was an example of exceptional strength in the external 
muscle which enabled him to stretch the whole mass of his 
cords up to the top of his range. He and other great 
singers were born with that strength; but now it can be 
acquired by anyone. 

I spent years trying to develop the ‘head’ tone, but 
although I got the action correctly and reached high C, no 
amount of practice produced any real power or body. It 
| was not until I learnt about the external cord-stretching 
| muscle that I understood the reason forthis. This muscle can 
be isolated, controlled, and developed by the will, like the 
fingers of a pianist, but the ligaments inside the larynx 
cannot, for their action is involuntary and subsidiary. 
There are, however, several sets of muscles, notably the 
powerful chewing muscles, which can, and usually do, 
interfere with the action of the right one. These have to 
be known and their action carefully eliminated. 

Thus correct production is entirely divested of all mystery 
and uncertainty, and the development of a homogeneous 
tone to its fullest possibilities becomes a matter of simple 
calisthenics, given a normal musical equipment. And let 
me add from long and bitter experience that the usual 
scales and exercises are worse than useless if the wrong 
muscles are being used, for they serve only to fix bad habits. 
| It is safer to base production on the speaking voice, as 
|Mr. Tree does, than to try and ‘place’ the sung tone 
without exact knowledge of the vocal mechanism. The 
system I have briefly outlined in fact does this, and 
demonstrates that the speaking and singing tone must be 
produced in the same way, by the same muscles, or else one 
or the other is wrong. I have not named this all-important 
muscle because I consider it is my latest teacher’s discovery, 
and I have paid for my own use of it. Let those who 
think it worth while do likewise. For them I have given 
the Editor the address of the institution. —Yours, &c., 


Lahore, India. Basu. Crump. 


November 23, 1921. 


{In order to escape an avalanche of inquiries we give th 
name of the institution referred to by Mr. Crump, ‘ The 
Perfect Voice Institute, Chicago.’—Ep., 17. 7.] 


Sir,—Mr. 
identity 
method 
publicly 


Keay still does not publicly disclose his 
and still refuses to show publicly this ‘classical 
of voice production’ he talks about. He has 
attacked that simplicity I am advocating, which is 
merely the ease of obtaining the 4e/ canto. 1 now there- 
fore make Mr. Keay a sporting offer—I will engage a hall 
in London, give my lecture-recital in the usual way, and 
allow him forty minutes in which to show the public where 
7am wrong and where fe is riykt. But he must sing half a 


| dozen or so songs to prove that his own voice is, as he says, 


‘as fresh as in the late eighties.’ He being the challenger 
must surely accept any reasonable conditions of the 
challenged, and I contend that having brought the matter 
up fudlicly he must in all fairness ‘face the music’ Audlicly. 
If Mr. Keay will send me dates from which to choose, I will 
immediately book the hall. —Yours, &c., 


14, Courtfield Gardens, 
Kensington. 


CHARLES TREE, 


{The correspondence on this subject had been closed, 
and we reopen it to include the letter from our reader 
in India, and to allow Mr. Tree to issue his challenge, — 
Ep., Al. 7.] 
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HAND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PERFORMER 

Si1r,—That a comparatively new invention should provoke 
inguisitiveness and even incredulity,-one can understand, but 
that a person shoul | go to the length of forming an opinion 
and even delivering himself of the same in a musical journal 
without having had an opportunity for testing that which he 
is at pains to condemn, is surely, to put it mildly, not 
playing the game. The pap-r which has caused Mr. Head 
so much perturbation was read at Messrs. Novellos’ rooms in 
Wardour Street, at one of the meetings of the Musical 
Association, and not at the Royal Academy. 


The ‘ Techniquer’ stands on its own merits with or without | 


the approbation of any musical institute. It is not a 
machine, and is not ‘designed for the mastery of agility 
touches.’ 
it aims to flex and develop the hands of all instrumental 
players. The statement that ‘not one hand in five 
hundred is formed by nature for playing an instrument’ is a 
quotation taken from no less a person than Von Biilow, but 
it is also my own opinion, based on experience. Mr. Head 
is surely confusing two positions of the hand—normal and 
extended—with ‘forty-two easily classified (s¢c) touches.’ 
Touch, and normal or extended hand pos'tions, are hardly 
synonymous, Our contention is that ten minutes at the 
*Techniquer’ are worth two hours’ finger exercises at the 
instrument—the desired result being that of full muscular 
development and control. I leave it to your readers to 
decide which method would be the more likely to produce 
an ‘automata-like’ player. Keyboard drudgery is actually 
detrimental to the :esthetic side of music, and_ the 
*Techniquer’ surely justifies its existence if it can be proved 
to be a valualle substitute for this drudgery. Schumann 
never used any actual apparatus, and the late Mr. Franklin 
Taylor told the writer that he fully believed that had 
Schumann used a ‘ Techniquer’ he would have accomplished 
his object without injury to his hand. The distance at 
which Mr. Head lives does not preclude his becoming 
acquainted with the ‘Techniquer,’ for a great many 
*Techniquers’ have gone to Australia, and we have a factory 
for their manufacture in New Zealand and an agent who is 
actively in touch with Australia. 

Its merits do not rest on any claims I make for it 
personally. The opinions of such authorities as Lamond, 
Pouishnov, Fryer, Spencer-Dyke, Reddie, Beringer, Walenn, 
and a host of others are so convincing, that even Mr. Head 
would do well to pause and experiment with it himself 
before offering his criticisms. —Yours, Xc., 

December 7, 1921. R. J. Prvcuer. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS IN THE MUSICAL TIMES 


Its use is not confined to pianoforte students, but 





But there are musical institutions up and down the country 
which are doing notaile work, and whose activities are 
followed with keen interest by music-lovers all over the 
kingdom. Record in fairly full measure such societies, and 
you are doing good work and will gradually increase your 
circle of readers and subscribers, while most certainly 
increasing vour influence for good. Why devote more than a 
few lines to performances of familiar works anywhere? A 
performance of 7he Messiah or Elijah, Carmen or Faust, 
whether in London or Liverpool, should surely not receive 
more than a couple of lines in any serious music journal. 
The local daily press deals adequately with such every-day 
matters, and space thus gained would be really valuable 
if devoted to more enterprising efforts. Besides, all such 
performances are purely lucal in their influence and interest. 
—Your-, Xc., S. MIDGLEY. 

'2, Oak Avenue, Bradford. 

December 10, 1921. 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC ART 

S1R,—I was surprised to read in your December number 
that the excellent work of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
had heen achieved ‘ by people to whom the whole thing. as 
an art, is totally strange.’ Further, to find it asserted that 
‘all this has been done “‘ off their own bat,” so to speak, 
because operatic art in this country is a branch our schools 
of music do not teach. The would-be operatic singer has 
to be thrown on the stage to sink or swim, supported only 
by such gifts as the gods may have endowed him with. He 
has no technique acquired in school to rely on . . and 
so forth. 

Your contributor may, of course, be using the expression 
‘as an art,’ in some unfamiliar rhetorical sense, but if his 
statements are meant to be taken literally I must emphatically 
traverse every one of them. Operatic art a branch that 
the schools do not teach? This is indeed new hearing. I 
was under the impression that our schools of music all 
expended more time, skill, and money over serious opera 
than the limited demand justified. Certainly, of the two 
principal London musical institutions, one has taught it for 
ninety years, with an imposing list of brilliant students to 
its credit, and the other, during about a third of that period, 
has produced even more gratifying results in the way of semi- 
public performances of unfamiliar works. Inthe early ‘thirties 
of the last century the Royal Academy placed before the world, 
fully trained, the two Seguins and their brides ; during recent 
times there has never been a light or serious opera company 
without some members in it who have been trained, not 
merely as singers, but as operatic artists, within its walls. 


Sir,—In your December number you outline certain | I refrain from giving names, for I should not know where to 
changes of policy regarding the records of provincial | stop, but the I)’Oyly Carte companies at least will not forget 


concerts in your columns. 


As a reader of your paper for | forhow many brilliant artists they are indebted to the R.A.M., 


fully half a century, I trust you will allow me to make one | nor the Thomas Beecham Company (now t eing managed by 


or two suggestions on this point. 


it is a wearisome task to attempt to read many of the con-| company which has made the 
tributions headed, ‘ Music in the Provinces.’ Half-a-dozen perma 


or more will record the doings of a touring concert party 
whose only claim to notice is that a certain prima donna— 
the most useless member of the profession—has done her best 
to ruin local concert enterprise by raiding the big towns, 
taking away all the money available, and devoting in return a 
quarter or half an hour in poisoning the well-springs of the 
art, thus working incalculable harm to music itself and to 
genuine music-lovers. In this nefarious scheme you play an 
unsatisfactory part through devoting an appreciable portion 
of your available space to eulogi-ing her performances in 
the towns A, B, C, and succeeding letters of the alphabet. 
What have such concerts to do with music? Other events 
of real value to music are allocated only two or three lines. 
The promoters are thereby discouraged, and readers in 
other districts are misled as to the importance of the event. 
Would it not be better to ignore the sp~culative concerts 
(where money-making is the main object) altogether, and 
devote the space thus obtained to fuller records of real 
concerts? The readers of daily papers get full details of 
the morey-making concerts: is it conceivable that any reader 
of the Musical Times at Bradford wants to read anything 
about the appearance of Madame Midas at, say, 
Birmingham or Bristol ? 





Under present conditions| an R.A.M. boy who has long made his mark), and the 


‘Beggar’s Opera’ such a 
nent success was at first almost entirely recruited 
from the same _ institution. To the Royal College, 
London owes some performances of Cornelius’s Barber of 
Bagdad, Schumann’s Genoveva, and other interesting 
operas, which challenge comparison with anything hitherto 
performed by the late Covent Garden Syndicate. Both 
schools, and also the Guil/hall School of Music, have 
expended much money over the preparation of special stage 
accommodation in view of an expected ‘boom’ in opera, 
which thus far has not materialised. Meanwhile, it should 
be common knowledge that there is a sufficient, if not 
abundant, supply of adequately-trained operatic aspirants 
ready to step from the schools straight on to the public 
boards. Adequately trained, I say ; the schools can, and 
do, give them proper technical training. An artist is made 
only by the experience which time, and time alone, supplies. 
Teaching institutions don’t profess to stock geniuses. 

I am not concerned to advertise anything or anybody, 
but I-would ask Mr. Barrett to reconsider his words, and to 
do bare justice to the schools of music to which England is 
more heavily indebted than she is ever willmg to admit.— 
Yours, Xc., Your OLpEsT CONTRIBUTOR. 

13, Albion Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 

December 3, 1921. 
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secreting a ' — 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION major sixth 1it:t12, The ratio 7/4 is virtually ‘an 

Sir,—I believe that the chief obstacle in the way of] augmented sixth, 224/128 (225) where the minor 
musical appreciation, so far as the average provincial | seventh = 228-230/128. For your correspondent this surely 
concert-goer is concerned, is not so much lack of education | iS @ very serious matter, for, if the ear is still to be more 





or apathy as lack of acquaintance. We have heard a great | “¢¢a/ed by J. T. than by E. T., wherewithal shall we be 
deal about ‘ beastly tunes’ and so on in the last few months, | Saved ? 
but I doubt whether the real reason for their popularity has| | Something would appear also to have gone wrong with 
yet been found. What appears to be the only satisfactory | that part of the instruction here we are invited ‘to feel the 
explanation is that these tunes, being simple and easily | fourth (4/3) as the minor third of the supertonic (27/20),’ 
grasped, are at once apprehended and appreciated by the Can Mr. Ainslie Hight have meant 32/27? There are 
average ‘unmusical’ person, while more advanced works | obviously pitfalls in this field of knowledge.—Yours, Xc., 
are rejected as ‘ too difficult.’ Chesham Bois. GeOoRGE FE. PRINCE, 
One of the most interesting and instructive occasions for December 8, 1921. 
the man who wishes to ascertain the real musical tastes of 
the masses is to mix among the enormous crowds that MODERN SCALES AND ACOUSTICS 
assemble at any of our great inland or seaside provincial Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the letter from 
towns, to ‘hear the band’ on Saturday afternoons or | Mr. J. E. Sainsbury in your December issue, in which he 
evenings. We all know the symptoms of rapturous enjey- | states that Prof. Rankine is ‘at present experimenting at 
ment which pervade the crowd when the strains of ‘ The | the Northern Polytechnic with apparatus by which he will 
Lost Chord,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Spring Song,’ Dvorak’s | be able to register the quality of a musical sound.’ I must 
* Humoresque,’ or even ‘Un Peu d’Amour’ are wafted on | ask your courtesy kindly to correct this statement, as Prof. 
the breeze; the tapping toes that accompany the ‘Sylvia’| Rankine is on the staff of the Imperial College at South 
Pizzicato (usually played with fearful agility by a per-| Kensington and has never carried out any experiments at 
spiring solo cornet); the murmuring voices that sing in| the Northern Polytechnic. The confusion probally arose 
undertones to the airs of ‘The Gondoliers.’ The superior | from the fact that he and I both read papers on the same 
critic may find it unworthy of his notice, but it is really | day at the Convention of the Federation of British Music 
of profound interest because the enjoyment is so obvious | Industries held in 1920 at Scarborough.—Yours, &c., 
and so patently sincere. They are not trying to ape their R. S. CLay 
more educated brethren; they are in their own element and Principal, Northern Pelgtechuic Institut 
completely free from affectation. And why do they like Holloway, London, N.7). 
these works? Partly, no doubt, because they are tuneful, December 2, 121. 
but chiefly, I am certain, because they know them as old 
and intimate friends. WHY USE WORDS? 
And it is the same with concerts in a hall. We deplore S1x,—The article by ‘G. M. C.’ contains many truths 
the greater popularity of ballad concerts than that of more] pi% js yet not quite convincing. The writer says that he 
+ ong affairs. But om aoe te of he hae gy for | does not need to know German in order to enjoy a Brahms 
e average man is the secure knowledge that the pro- |); : » on = enliet de : _ “ 
gramme will contain at least one or na items ae el te sepa gay Det bh th 
knows, and that all the others will be so easy to grasp iheney asses of the song that supplies the composer's 
_ hes will always be able to recognise them after one or creative impulse, and this is handed on to the hearer, he 
wo hearings. : i a the words banal or even ‘Greek’ to him. A song-writer 
ae “~ = bene s - ggg li a - a! I has not laboriously to search for suitable words to a to his 
Gentes & eethoven concert at Edinburgh given by! music, as ‘G. M. C.’ postulates. That is the method of 
Lamond. The large audience was composed almost} pp. wnincnired write Antti purer af 
entirely of people who were evidently Be eel rather | - manag ae oe - es _. * — ee 
than advanced musical experts, At the end of each of the ‘he oe "Ge rej ap Pm ‘chaas ad ie 
three Sonatas, one heard such comments as ‘Isn’t that . “Tay "Bh lies “eatery ate aap soniye 
beautiful ! I should like to hear it again.’ There are many Pog chm toy eS sok thy Saga 3 . 
people who would willingly pay to hear great music repeated | the phenomenon of mature to which their beauty-cence 
within a reasonable space of time from their first hearing. responds. ‘ 
Is it too much to hope that one day a great artist—pianist, A song without words is therefore not a song proper. It 
— conductor, or organist—will announce a series of is instrumental music—the voice being regarded as an 
three or four subscription concerts of great music, the pro-| ; aia a bn ohel ' ' > 
gramme at each io being exactly the same? It is only eee ee yd of — ae ser Set think t 
thus that the average musical amateur will really come to} submitted an article to the Musical Times on * Wordless 
know and love the great masterpieces of music so that there | Opera.’ But I was before my time; the ‘difficulty of 
shall be a popular demand for them. For the busy amateur | yocables’ put the idea out of court. ‘G. M. C.’ disposes 
+ eg has nt yee i ae tong _ Re ea — - | of that difficulty easily enough, and he also points out that 
ve Scores Of Classical works, Irequent hearing Is the only! in opera the eye co-operates with the ear, and thus 
method of becoming really familiar with such works, I s a ie ain “ays . a. 8 
believe, moreover, that md decrease in the size of an — ~y ee yom bee a ra A oes ‘o 
audience at such repeated concerts, caused by the absence ame toa ‘' « hee <ateh bea gyn Be. 
of the dilettanti, the lukewarm, and the su yerior, would be ne og tgs > eoel — ee ees a 
more than compensated by the increase a real musical can Sogo tiny ome po) a ee ode 
ardour and keenness, coupled with the sense of having | anq Merwe Thus the necessary cocina” fhe 
achieved a real educational object. —Yours, Xc., | the music is secured. Opera is appreciated in no other 
W. HUNTER BLAIR. | way, The words are negligible except in the brilliant 


Eaglescarnie, Haddington, Scotland. case of Gilbert and Sullivan—where, however, the ol jective 
type. 


SCALES AND TONALITY That music and action can run in double harness without 
Sir,—Mr. Ainslie Hight, on pages 859-60 of the December mutual di-qualification is beyond dispute. Music need not 
issue, animadverts against Equal Temperament whilst be the handmaid, as in the cinema: it can be the mistress, 
adopting, for Just Temperament, ‘the simpler ratio -of the | 4S In the ballet. Let the thing be tried. If any composer 
minor seventh (7/4)’—instead of its actual ratio 16/g, | would care to look at a scenario for wordless opera which I 
Apparently the fact was overlooked that this minute | prepared when writing the aforesaid article, I should he 
difference, 63:64 (which Helmholtz and Prout consider | flattered in acceding to his request. But I maintain that 
negligible), is nevertheless rather w7der than the greatest | Wordless songs are anomalous.—Yours, Xc., 
difference between FE. T. and J. T., viz., 1.066; 1.681 at the| Walden, Cheam, Surrey. F. C. TILNEY. 


| 


November 14, 1921. E not upon the high plane of grand opera of the Wagner 
| 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Sie,—It may interest you to know that now records of | Page to a full page.—Yours, Xc., 
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the old English Madrigals are procurable I was able) 


recently to give a modest little gramophone recital 
of old English music to a few guests, much to their 
delectation. With the exception of Nos. 1, 4, and 6, it 
was possible to follow the music from printed copies, and 
with the help of Dr. Walker’s book, Mr. Davey’s book, 
and a copy of old Thomas Morley’s book, we spent an 
enjoyable evening. We barred scratching of matches and 
the entrance of refreshments at importunate times, and I 
dislocated the wires of the night-bell—to my great content. 
I give you the programme of the music : 

Solo Harpsichord (1) ‘ Nobody's Gigge’ ... eve 
(2) Three English Folk-Dances 

Mrs. Gorpon WoopnHouse. 
* Have you seen but a whyte lillie? 


Song 
Miss ALMA GLUCK, 
Madrigals (1) * Lullabie’ Byrd 
(2) ‘ Silver Swan’... me Gibbons 
THe ENGLISH SINGERS 
Solo Harpsichord Gavotte oni on we Purcell 
Mrs. Gorpon Woopnouse 
Song .. Arise, ye subterranean winds Purcell 
Mr. Rosert Ravrorp. 
Solo Violoncello . SonatainG minor ... inn ww. Keelvs 
Mr. W. H. Squire. 
Song ... The lass with the delicate air’ Vichael Arne 


Miss ALMA GLUCK. 


(1) ‘When for the world's repose Vornington 


Part-songs 


(2) “By Celia's arbour’ . - Hlorsley 
THe GRESHAM SINGERS. 
Song “Tom Bowling ' we LDibdin 


Mr. Harrison. 


(1) * Hail, smiling morn’ PF Spofforth 


Part-Songs 


(2) * Come, let us join the roundelay' Beal 
Tue SHEFFIELD Cuore. 
The gramophone was an old horn-type, but with a 


‘top-hole’ sound-box. You will naturally say, ‘Ah, yes! 
A programme of old favourites.’ Yes, I grant it; but it is 
a beginning, and it is not going to be the end.—Yours, &c., 
R. T. RicHMOND 


‘Country Doctor) 


Seascale, Cumberland. 
November 23, 1921. 
THE MUSICAL PRESS 

Sitr,—You have intimated that my complete reply to 
your remarks of last month is too long, and has reached you 
too late, for inclusion in the present issue. Rather than 
hold over that full reply until your next issue I suggest that 
you insert this briefer one now. Personal friends as we are, 
it is, I think, distasteful to both of us to have a public 
discussion long continued—especially one on a point of 
ethics. 


I am still quite opposed to ‘dealing discreetly’ with the | 


reviews of goods advertised, ‘ making concessions however 
slight,’ ‘ passing over the feeble ones,’ and so forth. Pass 
over all feeble music if you like (as the A/usic Student does, 
or tries to do), but treat advertisers and non-advertisers 
exactly alike. 
the only honest way. 

You make the point that any expression of this sort on 


my part is ‘mere rhetoric’ because (you say) the A/usic | 
| that I thought she would have made an excellent wife for 


Student does not review music. But it does review books, 
and many authors and publishers could witness that it does 
so very bluntly and with no distinctions as to advertisers or 
non-advertisers. In reply to your suggestion I send you 
privately the name of a firm whose advertisements we com- 
pletely lost by our policy of straightforwardness ; but it is 
fair to say that this is,* so far as I know, the only case, 
publishers as a body being quite sportsmanlike enough to 
appreciate the value of impartial reviewing. 

Your strictures upon ‘The Month’s Best Music’ are 
fully answered in the letter for which you have no room, 
Here I wish only to say that this feature is entirely in the 
hands of a very well-known musician, whose name is given 
at its head, in whom we have always had the greatest 
confidence, and whose reputation can take care: of itself. 
The omissions of certain information mentioned by you are, 
as you know, unusual—probably due to a slip on the part 
of printer or proof reader. The lists do not vary in standard, 
according to the quality of the month’s output, as you 
Suggest (this would be absurd), but they do vary in length 


This is a British way, and, I personally feel, | 
j year’s work . . . Rarely does he show. . 








according to that quality—all the way from a third of a 


Percy A, SCHOLEs. 
[We are at one with Mr. Scholes in a desire to end this 

“much ado about nothing.” Meanwhile, we are not a bit 

ashamed of our slight and benevolent bias in favour of our 


clients. It is as British as the Scholesian ideal ; it need be 
no less honest; and it is a good deal more human. 
We need hardly say that our ‘strictures upon ‘‘ The 


Month’s Best Music”’ were concerned with the system, 
not with the compiler of the list. In fairness to the 
Music Student we add that Mr. Scholes has convinced us that 
this system was not adopted with a view to evasion of any 
kind. We continue, however, to doubt its utility, for the 
reasons given in our December issue.—Epb., J/. 7.] 


Sbarps and f lats 


Mr. Algernon Ashton’s prophecy of the future remem- 
brance of those ‘three of the most sterling musicians that 
have ever lived,’ Hummel, Clementi, and Czerny, would 
have had more appearance of vra/semblance had he added 
that they will be remembered by people like Mr. Ashton, 
Katkhosru Sorabji, 

She is touching every human motion in her song. At 
times she seems to sing away care ; then, gently wooing an 
elusive strain that is almost fairylike, crescendoes into 
tragedy, going into a crashing climax that diminishes into 
an ending—searching, yearning, and wistfully sad . . . What 
a sensation she would make in America with a little 
advertising !— Charles Chaplin. 

I am convinced that we stand at the threshold of an 
overwhelming reaction in favour of German music in this 
country. It will go too far. It will do a lot of harm. 
But the reaction itself is not altogether unreasonable.— 
Francis Toye. 

Heldenleben was preceded by the Bach-Elgar Fugue and 
followed by Holst’s 7%e /Vanets. It was a sandwich with 
the meat outside.—Adwin Evans, 

The Bach-Flgar Fugue in C minor is a typical example of 
vandalism and bad taste, theatrical, pretentious, and 
pompous, recalling other public demonstrations of the 
instrumentator.—Leigh Henry. 

I think we must admit that there is hardly any really 
great singing, and little enough good singing to be heard 

We have, of course, a few great singers, but they 
are passed or passing, and there do not seem to be any to 
take their places. —* MV. B.S.’ in Musical News, 

Does ‘N. B. S.’ live in the backwoods of Mayfair that he 
dares to say that there is no good singing to-day? I am a 
little surprised that in a paper so sound as yours you should 
print such remarks as ‘We have, of course, a few,’ Xc.— 
Ursula Greville in a letter to the Editor of .Veszcal News. 

Sabati’s )outh is the sort of work that makes you 
wonder why some people take to music when there is such 
a scarcity of good clerks and commercial travellers. . . . 
Ilow many of these poor souls the critic meets with in a 
what he feels 
though I confess that one alleged singer a little while 
ago made me say, when I was asked my opinion of her, 


Landru.—Arnest Newman. 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke won considerable success at Munich 
with his orchestral concert of his own con‘positions on 
November 24. He conducted his Aronwen Overture and 
Fantasie /1/7/d-Fow/, and was pianist in the Gwynn-ap-Nudd 
included Goossens’s Zam 0’ 


Concerto. The programme 
Shanter. : 
Barclay’s Bank Musical Society gave a choral and 


orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on December 15. 
Mr. H. W. Pierce conducted the choir in part-songs and 
madrigals, and Mr. H. J. Rouse conducted the orchestra in 
Wormser’s L’Enfant Prodigue Suite, MacCunn’s Land of 
the Mountain and the Flood, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Bamboula, 

G. E. R. Musical Society and Miss Dorothy Clark gave 
Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody at Hamilton Hall on November 30. 
Dr. Stanley Marchant’s setting of Arthur Locker’s Ode by a 
Christmas Pudding at Sea was given for the first time. 
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Sirty Dears Ago 


From the A/usical Times of January, 1862 : 

“IFT-BOOK, NEW.—Songs and Tunes for Education, 

J edited by Joun Curwen. The Ilarmonies by 
James Tue re, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
The Pianoforte edition in handsome cloth binding, with 
gilt title, price 2s. 6d This work is the fruit of 
the Editor’s residence in Germany. He collected books 
of music for yourg people in every town he visited. 
With the aid of Mr. James S. Stailybrass, the whole of 
this collection was analysed, and the choicest translated 
or adapted for English use. The Editor, however, never 
preferred a German piece when an English one would do as 
well. He aims to educate the feelings and sympathies of 
childhood by the halhit of singing good songs. This he 
considers the proper office of music inschools. Ile takes care 
that the three school ages (childhood, boy- and girl-hood, 
and youth) are suited with songs on the following subjects: 
Country Scenes, the Seasons, Fancy and Humour, Kindness 
to Animals, Home Sympathies, Patriotism, Industry, 
Integrity, Religion, &c. There are two hundred and sixty- 
This work will doubtl ss supersede the 
Editor’s widely-known *Schoul Music’ and ‘ School Sungs.’ 


seven songs. 

ORGAN PLAyING.—It is much to be regretted that in 
this great Metropolis—so rich in many things, so poor in 
more—there can be maintained no organ of the first-class in 
a locality more suitable than a factory, and more accessible 
than a church, which might on certain days of the week be 
exhibited by the best players as a settled attraction of 
London. This, it may be recollected, the ‘ Apollunicon’ 


was for many years.— <4 /hencum. 
\ JANTED, an ORGAN for a congregation of a 

thousand. Apply, giving dimensions, X&c., to Ezra 
Miller, Grocer, Sunderland. 





Obituary 

We regret to record the following deaths: 

A. W. MARCHANT, Mus. Doc., Oxon., at Stirling, on 
November 23, aged seventy-one. His book of /7ve Hundred 
fugue Subjects and Answers was typical of the energy and 
thoroughness that for many years he put into valuable editing 
and compiling for the benefit of students. His text-books, 
too, were of great worth. 
took him to Mansfield, London, Denver (Celorado), Seven- 
oaks, Iluntingdon, Dumfries and Stirling. Ile composed 
music for church choirs and male-veice chuirs, a number of 
two-part and three-part vocal pieces, and voluntaries. 


CHRISTINE NILssON (Dowager Countess 
Miranda), at Stockholm, on November 22, aged seventy- | 
eight. As Madame Nilsson retired from pullic singing | 
before her fiftieth year, it is only the older generation that | 


de Casa 


will remember her great impersonations of Violetta, 
Marguerite, Ophelia (in Thomas’s /am/et), and Elsa. 
Her singing especially appealed by its charm and 


intensity combined with perfect coloratura. 


GILBERT H, BETJEMANN, at the age of eighty-one. 
Violinist (in the Covent Garden orchestra of 1855) and 
teacher, he was a man of many friendships and had many 
memories of notable people of the last century. For 
years, in his later life, he conducted the Highbury 
Puilharmonic Society. 


some 


H. B. BRANDRETH, on December 3, at the age of fifty- 
two. As general manager of Carl Rosa Opera he did 
valuable work in developing and co-ordinating the work of 
the Company, and he endeared himself to all who came in 
contact with him. 


Josenru Lauby, founder and proprietor of Laudy & Co., 
music publishers. He was born at Sittard (Holland) in 
1862, and came to London in 1886, Ile was for some years | 
in charge of the foreign music department at Messrs. | 
Novellos’, at that time in Berners Street. | 


Ilis career as a church organist | 


| J. GeorGE Morey, on November 22, at the age of 


| seventy-four, A maker of harps, he was moreover an 
| enthusiast and an artist, and he had a wide circle of friends 
in the profession. 


Ivan Cary, born at Liége in 1861, the composer of 
Little Christopher Columbus, The Duchess of Dantzig, and 
many successful Gaiety pieces, often in collaboration with 

| Mr. Lionel Monckton. 


ROBERT TURNBULL, music Critic of the Glasgow Herald, 
|} on November 17, aged fifty-five. His all-round knowledge, 
his breadth and penctration, and his clear, happy style. 
infused his writing with much literary charm. 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENs died at Algiers on December 16, 
at the age of eighty-six. An article dealing with his career 
will appear in our next issue. 





GLISH 


session of 


E SACRED FOLK-SONG 


The new the Musical Association opened 
auspiciously on November I at 160, Wardour Street, with a 
paper by Dr. Charles W. Pearce, Director of Studies at 
Trinity College of Music, whose subject was ‘ Erglish 
Sacred Folk-song of the West Gallery Period (circa 
16y5-1820).’ After alluding to folk-song in gen:ral, the 
lecturer defined sacred folk-song as melodic settings of 
‘psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs,’ which, having been 
continually on the lips of the people, became treasured in 
| their minis and stored in their memories, Its origin took 
Dr. Pearce was inclined to believe 
that some phrases of ecclesiastical song may have become 
sufficiently popular in varieus ways to have been sung or 
hummed by the people. Ritual song was succeeded by the 
stately metrical tune of the Day and Ravenscroft period. 
A generation or two later a fresh type came into existence, 
in which the tunes were more free in rhythm, more florid in 
their melodic «utline, and brighter and more cheerful in 
their general tonal atmosphere. This particular school of 
English sacred folk-song flourished during the century and 
}a quarter from the death of Purcell to the death of 
George IIT. 

The Wessex novels of Thomas Hardy contained many 
references to the Church music of that period. In *The 
Laodicean’ ene of the characters recognises that an old 
tune, ‘New Sabbath,’ appertained to 


‘ 


us back a long way. 


. . the old west gallery period of Church music 
anterior to the great choral reformation and the rule 
of Monk-—that ok! time when the repetition of a word, 
or half-line of a verse was not considered a disgrace to 
an ecclesiastical choir,’ 


The allusion here was to the late Dr. W. H. Monk, 
the first musical editor of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ His so-called rule—although largely antici- 
pated by Turle, Goss, and Hopkins—-was that which 


he persistently carried out of reducing the music to one dead 
level of rigidly uniform rhythm. Several tunes originally 
written in triple time were ruthlessly cut down to duple. 
All word-repetition and part-imitation were abolished ; the 
square-cut four-part harmony was unrelieved by a rest for 
wny voice. The ‘great choral reformation’ was the 
abolition of the west gallery choir of mixed-voices and 


| unskilled orchestra, and the introduction of a more or less 


inefficient choir of men and boys in the chancel, accom- 
panied by a harmonium or small pipe-organ. 

The lecturer said he wanted to suggest that some of these 
old tunes were possible or even suitable settings of the 
medieval office hymns translated by Neale. Sung to their 
proper plainsong melodies, many of which were extremely 
Horid in character, these ancient hymns failed somehow to 
secure cong gational participation. Sung to standard tunes 
—such as * Melcombe’—the unfamiliar words challenged 
unfsir comparison with popular hymns which by traditional 
usage had a priur claim to association with the well-known 
music, 

Very often these old florid tunes had their orchestral 
preludes and interludes, and many of them finished with a 
vociferous Doxology. Such a tune was ‘ Falcon Street,’ by 
Isaac Swith (1740(?)-1800). Obviously the orchestras 
would vary considerably in the number and character of the 
instruments used from time to time. The return of some 
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bandsman invalided from the wars might have temporarily 
brought a trumpet into the west gallery for a Sunday or two. 
At any rate, in many of the old tune-books published during 
this period we found melodies distinctly founded on the 
familiar trumpet-harmonic series, as for example in 
‘Portsmouth New,’ though, like many tunes of the present 
day, it really suited only the first verse of the hymn. 

Let us take, say, ten tunes of the period, such as 
‘St. Bride’s,’ ‘Bedford,’ ‘ Rockingham,’ ‘St. Magnus,’ 
‘St. James,’ ‘ Melcombe,’ ‘ St. Stephen’s,’ ‘ Abridge,’ and 
‘Wareham,’ which are constantly sung somewhere or 
other. They represented a home-made art-form as 
essentially English in its individuality as the glee and the 
anthem, and there was no need fur us to worship the 
German chorale, which after all owed so much of its 
present popularity to the glamour of a great name like 
that of J. S. Bach. We had no name of that magnitude to 
back up our traditional sacred fulk-song of the west gallery 
period; and indeed it was only within the last few years 
that prominent musicians—like the late Sir Hubert Parry— 
had recognised the fitness of so many of these grand old 
tunes of ours for choral prelude and other treatment for 
the organ after the manner of Bach. If we placed by 
the side of the above ten English tunes, ten German 
chorales selected from the * English Hymnal,’ we should be 
compelled to admit that the smvoth, graceful elasticity of 
our native productions completely put into the shade 
the Teutonic stiffness and angularity of the square-cut 
melodies made in Germany. 

After alluding in considerable detail to many tunes and 
tune collections, Dr, Pearce went on to animadvert severely 
on the present fashion of employing secular folk-song— 
especially that of Welsh origin—in the place of hymn 
tunes written as such. The ‘ English Hymnal’ was full of 
secular importations. This practice conjured up most 
undesirable associations. Would it not be in every way 
better to make a more liberal use of sacred west-gallery 
melodies ? 

Illustrations to the paper were contributed by a sma'l 
choir of ladies from Trinity College of Music, and there 
was a discussion in which the Rev. W. J. Foxell (chairman), 
Dr. Spooner Lillingston, Mr. Theodore Walrond, Dr. 
Froggatt, Mr. Herbert Westerby, and the lecturer took 
part. 


A NOVEL PERFORMANCE OF 7HE WESS/AH 


It is not often that a public school undertakes the pro- 
duction of a big oraterio, and if it does so, it is probably 
with the aid of a select choir, a very small orchestra 
or the organ alone providing the accompaniment. The 
idea of giving every boy in the School a purt in the 
proluction is, to say the least of it, uncommon, if not 
hitherto unknown; and twenty years age such an idea 
would have been laughed at. Yet this is what has actually 
been done at Oundle School, on Sunday, December 11, 
with a performance of 7/he A/esstah, in which every 
single boy in the School—some five hundred and thirty 
strong—had his part to play: surely a sign of the more 
important position accorded nowadays to music in the life of 
a big schvol. 

A performance of 7%e Messiah was first suggested by Miss 
Carrie Tubb ( Mrs. Oliveira), whose son is inthe School: and 
she not only promised herself to assist, but also undertook to 
bring other soloists. The performance having been decided 
on, Mr. C. M. Spurling, the director of music, hit upon and 
developed the idea of giving the audience a part in the 
singing. . 

At first the idea was almost staggering, but the apparently 
impossible was un.lertaken, with an amazingly good result, 
Both choir and orchestra threw themselves with spirit into 
their work, and soon began to get a real grip of it. What 
presented a somewhat bigger problem was the training of 
the *non-choir,’ z.e., all boys not in the choir or orchestra. 
Certain pissages in some of the choruses hed been chosen, 
in which they were to join as well as the regular choir— 
passages like: ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor . . .’ in * For unto 
us a Child is born,’ ant * King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ 
inthe * Hallelujah’ chorus, But the *non-choir’ responded 


nobly, and soon knew its parts well. Of the actual 
performance a short account will perhaps suffice. 

The first chorus, ‘And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed,’ was sung with a good grip and swing, the 
‘non-choir’ coming in with considerable effect in such 
passages as ‘ For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it’ and 
* All flesh shall see it together.’ Of the solos it will not be 
necessary to speak in detail—they were given by Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Norman Allin, and were immensely appreciated 
by the audience. The orchestral accompaniment was good 
throughout, but exceptionally so in Miss Carrie Tubb’s 
solo, * Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion.’ The audience 
was greatly delighted by Mr. Norman Allin’s reading of 
‘Why do the nations?’ and ‘The trumpet shall sound,’ in 
which Mr. John Svlomon played the trumpet solo. The 
other choruses sung were ‘Oh, thou that tellest,’ ‘For 
unto us,’ * Glory to God,’ * Surely Ile hath borne our griefs,’ 
*And with His stripes,’ and the ‘Hallelajah.’? The * non-choir’ 
tok part in all of these, except ‘Oh, thou that tellest’ and 
‘Surely He hath borne our griefs.’- The interpretation of the 
choruses was extremely good on the whole. They were a 
litule spoilt by a tendency of certain parts to hurry—notably 
the tenors in ‘And with His stripes’—and the reverse in a 
small section of the * Hallelujah’ chorus; but apart from these 
slight faults the choral singing deserves high praise. The 
entry of the ‘non-choir’ in the * Hallelujah’ chorus at ‘ King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords’ produced a remarkably telling 
effect. 

At the close of the performance the headmaster, 
Mr. F. W. Sanderson, addressed the audience. He 
expressed great gratification at the result produced, and 
complimented all those who had taken part. In recalling 
Miss Carrie Tubb’s suggestion to him that the School 
should undertake Zhe Alessiah, he warmly thanked 
her and all those present for their help, and 
his gratitude to the conductor, 


went on to express 

Mr. C. M. Spurling, without whose indefatigable 
energy and direction the wonderful result could 
never have been secured. He also thanked the 


organist, Mr. G. W. Brewster (senior mathematical master), 
& 





for the help he had given both in the performance and at 
| the practices. Mr. Sanderson thought those present 
would be interested to know that the total time devoted 


: - 
| to practices had been only about fifty hours. He also 
mentioned the fact that the performance had been 

range by wireless 


[transmitted to any stations within 
telephony. A concert of gramophone music given in the 
| Hall that afternoon had been heard at The Ilague, two 
| hundred and twenty miles away, and he hoped the evening’s 
performance had likewise been heard. He named 
in this connection the boy who had worked untiringly at the 
wireless apparatus, H. L. Fletcher. Bouquets were then 
presented to Miss Carrie Tubb and Miss Margaret Kalfour, 
and cheers were given in turn for the other principals. 
Miss Carrie Tutb addressed a few words to the audience, 
saying how extremely pleased she was with the result 
achieved. Mr. Ben Davies, speaking on behalf of the other 
soloists ‘owing to his extreme youth,’ told the School 
how pleased he was to be there helping in the 
production of this great work. Ile said he was sure they 
would always find pleasure in recalling the fact that they 
had sung in Zhe Messiah, and he added, * you will 
never furget this wonderful, majestic music.’ Finally he 
congratulated every one upon the amazing result secured 
by so short a time of practice. 


A. S. MACPHERSON, 


THE ART OF THE BALLAD 
By GERRARD WILLIAMS 


Did you know that it is a very difficult thing to write a 
sentimental ballad? Until very recently I had imagined, 
from the profusion of the genus and from other symptoms, 
that to turn out best-sellers was far from being anything of 
an artistic achievement, and I dare guess that such has been 
your opinion alsv. Now, however, I have been converted, 
and the instrument of my conversion has been the perusal of 
an article on the subject in an esteemed contemporary. I 
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find that it is necessary for the ballad writer not only to| wiil probably find, when you come to play what you have 
possess the art of the every-day poet or composer, but | written, that it will not fit together as well as you could 
also, through many tribulations, to be able to place his| wish and will need considerable re-shufiling of its com- 
finger accurately on the purse—sorry! I mean pulse—of the| ponent parts. It must be remembered that the air must 
great public; and I am astounded at the realisation of the| be sufficient unto itself without any artificial aid from the 
vast number of super-artists who have achieved this dual! accompaniment, and that you are restricted in the accom- 
goal. But perhaps—this in your ear—there is a big| paniment to a definitely limited number of progressions (as 
conspiracy afloat to prove that we really are a musical | exemplified in your models) to which the fitting together of 
nation, and the never ending stream of these popular songs | your fragments must conform. As regards the air, there 
is actually the output of a small handful of the elect writing | are also certain principles to be observed, chief of which 
under many different names ? perhaps is the necessity for a long-held high note at the 
The article in question deals mainly with the writing of! end; and it has been found from experience that this is 
the lyrics, but there are a few general observations| most effective on some such word as ‘and,’ ‘of,’ or 
provocative of deep thought. First, the would-be ballad | ‘the.’ This is a hall-mark of success, and is one of the 
writer must ‘study the style of the popular ballads of recent | greatest factors in finding for the ballad its “way into every 
times’; he will then discover that ‘while there is much| home in England, from the lordly manor to the humble 
diversity of style and individuality in the different pieces, | cottage.’ The publisher looks at it lovingly, whether the 
they are one and all imbued with simplicity and natural | ballad be otherwise good or bad, and it is often the touch- 
charm.’ When he has passed through this difficult and| stone in deciding whether he shall accept or reject a 
laborious apprenticeship he is up against a burning problem, | manuscript. 
to be solved only by further travail, as to whether che words} When you have surmounted all these difficulties, and the 
or the music should be written first. Our author is of} many others which our contemporary will shortly disclose, 
opinion that only a ‘talented minority’ have the ‘dual gift| send a fair copy of the result to Charing Cross Road, or 
of poetry and music,’ and that in any event most composers | some other quarter where ‘ winners’ are turned out, and then 
prefer to take the lyric as the first step. He then definitely | sit down and gather in your royalties till the time is ripe for 
confines himself to consideration of the difficulties in writing | another effort. 
or selecting the lyric. In this matter there is not the blessed | 
and easy-going freedom permitted in the case of ordinary | ; pasy » 1c 
songs; the ballad lyric is hedged round with all kinds of | ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


restric.ions and essentials. There should not be more than | An orchestral concert was given at Queen’s Hall on 
three verses and a chorus; corresponding lines must be of | Wednesday afternoon, December 7, the Principal con- 
equal length, as any irregularity of metre disturbsthe rhythm | ducting. The concert opened with Tchaikovsky’s Piano- 
of the music; a refrain should be sought for having a| forte Concerto in B flat minor, the first movement of which 
different metre from that of the verses. Clearly no small| was played with brilliancy and vigour by Miss Olga 
talent is needed to surmount such obstacles—any but the | Thomas, while in the remaining two movements 
finest artists would be floored every time. Even the subject | Miss Dorothy Rivett showed that she was the possessor 
is arrived at by strictly defined laws; it must have a definite| of much‘ musicianly feeling as well as an excellent 
message (not too original, though), and contain ‘a strong| technique. An _ interesting performance was that of the 
love interest, a human touch all through, and perhaps a| first movement of a MS. Violin Concerto in D, by 
note of pathos.” The lyric is of great importance, for ‘no| Paul Beard—the composer playing the solo part. The work 
vocalist of any standing would condescend to sing a ballad| is one of considerable promise, the solo instrument being 
the words of which were of a poor standard, no matter how| written for with both knowledge and skill. The vocal items 
beautiful the music might be.’ Svc /rans?# another common | included a Recit. and Air by Handel (Miss Dorothy Collins), 
delusion—that such questions were a matter largely, if not| A//awatha’s Vision, by Coleridge-Taylor (Mr. Roy 
entirely, of A s. a. Henderson), and /’ Adieu from Tchaikovsky’s Joan of Ar, 

It might have been thought that the difficulties already | surg with much dramatic power by Miss Hilda Neale. 
enumerated were sufficient, but our author goes on to| The other instrumental pieces were Elgar’s Cochkargne 
remark that the demands of the music are even more| Overture, of which the orchestra gave an admirable 
exacting than those of the lyric. After a few generalities| reading, and a lively Rhapsody on Ukrainian Themes 


(referring to the various approved methods of composing |for the pianoforte by Liapounow, brilliantly played by 
on paper, at the pianofurte, on the violin, &c., with a} Miss Anita Harrison. 
‘singer to try over the air before you go any further’), he The Lent term opens on Monday, January 9. A course 


leaves us with the promise of a subsequent article and | of four lectures upon the history of music during the middle 

expresses the hope that what he has already written may be | of the 1yth century will be given by Dr. H. W. Richards, 

of some value. | The first lecture will be on Wednesday, January 25, in the 
It #s; so much so that I have succumbed to the! Duke’s Hall. 

temptation to try and anticipate some of the points in his | 


next article. I may probably be wrong (I have not served | » . cer 
the necessary apprenticeshif), but I should like to try. ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
First, select a simple key in which to write, and from the The following new subjects have been added to the 


collection of ballads which you have made during your} Associateship examination for 1922: (1) Pianoforte accom- 
study of the popular style choose a quantity in this key. paniment, (2) elocution and declamation, (3) the teaching 
This will give you an ample diversity of chords and pro-| of aural training, sight reading, and musical appreciation. 

gressions which you will be safe in using. If these ballads} An excellent spirit pervades the work done by the operatic 
happen also to be in the same rhythm as the lyric you are | class. It is so arranged that different casts appear at 
setting, your task will be somewhat easier. But try not to| different performances of the same opera; most of the 
let this last question bother you too much; you must | operatic students thus get to know the work in its entirety. 
remember that if necessary triple time can always be con-| The third Act of Carmen has been given in the Parry 
verted into quadruple by (for instance) repeating a crotchet | Theatre in this way, the members of the two casts providing 
in each bar or changing it into a minim. You will find | theirowndresses and make-up. Inthe use of this latter they 
there are two methods of working, dependent on whether | have been instructed by Mr. Cairns James. Mr. Adrian ot 
you prefer to compose at the pianoforte (or on the violin, | Boult conducted the orchestra, which consisted of College 
&:) or on paper. In the former case you will have care- | students, and the opera was produced by Mr. Clive Carey. 

fully to memorise all your chosen examples so that you can The following have been awarded Exhibitions : Joan E. 
start playing at any given point; then take from them Spink, Lily E. Parker, Edna M. Garrard, Nora B. Townend 
various fragments, fitting these together mosaic-wise to} (pianoforte), Henry S. Taylor (composition), and Lillie W. 
suit your lyric ;.. and finally transfer the result to paper| Morrison (violin). The London Musical Society’s prize for 
bit by bit. In the latter case you can dispense with the! singing has been obtained by Ursula J. Gale, and the 
memorising and copy your assorted fragments straight on to| Edmund Grove Exhibitions by Helen T. Young (organ) 
the paper. This last is not so simple as it appears, for you | and G. M. Corry Smith (pianoforte). M. J 
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| 
TRINITY COLLEGE F Js a 2 . Sone 
yor gesrapcgs | Music in the Provinces 
A most useful course of lectures by Mr. Alec Rowley on | 
* Music Teaching for Children’ including * Musical Apprecia- | : , , 
tion,’ have during the term covered the ground indicated by BELF Ast.—It * generally believed here that the 
“| Philharmonic Society’s performance of the Choral 


the following headings - General principles of teachirg ; 
Teachers’ difficulties; Pupils’ faults; Use of pedals in 
pianoforte playing; Expression; Graded pieces, &c. 
Teachers attending this course were given facilities for 
the practical application of their note-book and memory 
knowledge by means of the classes conducted by Dr. 
Warriner on Saturday mornings, the syllabus of which 
included lessons to children (instrumental and vocal) under 
supervision, Identical opportunities will recur from term to 
term, as it is proposed to continue both lectures and classes. 

The first fortnight of December was a particularly busy 
one. In addition to the preparation for the usual 
fortnightly concerts at the College, students who were 
members of the chamber music class, the choir, and the 
dramatic class, worked hard for what proved a much 
appreciated combined concert at Steinway Hall; and it 
was quite delightful to watch the earnest interest taken by 
the members of the orchestral class (with the student 
soloists) in the finishing bi-weekly rehearsals for their 
(Jueen’s Hall concert which took place on December 8. 

On December 7 a pianoforte recital was given by 
Mr. C. Budden- Morris, a professor of the College. 

The following awards have been made: Grosvenor Gooch 
Prizes, Alfred Gibbs and Gilbert V. Sutton; Messrs. 
Chappell & Co.’s Prize to May Gough; Talent medal to 
Lilian Mann; Nasmith medal to Frank Idris Bilbe; and 
the Dando medal to Francis J. Britton. 
results from a gift by the parents in memory of their 
daughter, a former scholar of the College. These prizes and 
medals will be presented on the occasion of the inaugural 
address to be given by Dr. C. W. Pearce, on January 11, 
who has chosen for his subject ‘A Jubilee retrospect of the 
Foundation and Growth of Trinity College of Music, 1872- 
1922,’ As may be gathered from this title, the College is 
now about to celebrate the fiftieth vear of a successful 
career as a teaching and examining body. 

The evidence of success in the matter of its scheme of 
Local (pupils’) and Higher (teachers’) examinations is 
accumulative, for we find that at centres both at home and 
abroad the number of candidates presenting themselves has 
increased from year to year. For instance, at the recent 


distribution of certificates which took place at Brighton, under | 
the presidency of Councillor F. Mott Harrison, it was stated | 


that at the March examinations a record for the centre had been 


made, and that far from this being in any way attributable | 


to the lowering of musical knowledge standards or slackening 
of examiners’ methods, the exact opposite was the fact. It 
was the high standard of musical training and the 


consequent value of the awards that had earned for the 


College examinations the esteem in which they were held 
by teachers and students of music. In this connection an 
interesting and far-reaching innovation may be cited. It 
consists of the practice of sending a selected few of the 
College scholarship holders to such functions as 


mentioned above, with the special purpose of performing 


examination syllabus music. This was done recently at 
the Portsmouth centre, where Dr. C. W. Pearce gave a 
short introductory address. 

Other centres at which influential meetings for the distri- 
bution of certificates have been held, were Birmingham (where 
Dr. EF. Horner attended on ‘behalf of the College), 
Glasgow, Southport, and Golders Green, London (where 
Sir John McClure, chairman of the College Corporation 
and headmaster of Mill Hill School, presided), 

It is with pleasure that we record Mr. Alfred Mistowski’s 
success in obtaining the D. Mus., Oxford, degree, for his 
early training was gained as a scholar at Trinity College. 


The Mewton Choir, Melbourne, excellent 


programme of unaccompanied music, under Mr. W. A. 


gave an 
Laver, on November 9. The composers represented were 
Morales, Dowland, Morley, Wilbye, Atterbury, Purcell, 
Bach, Coleridge-Taylor, Bantock, and Elgar. 

E 


This last medal | 


that | 


| Symphony, on November 25, was the first in Ireland, 
|In any case, the performance was a good one, which 
| reflected great credit on Mr. Godfrey Brown, the conductor. 
On December 10, after a performance of 7he Messiah by 
| the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Brown was presented with a 
| clock and a sum of money in appreciation of his work. 


| BIRMINGHAM.—The Choral Union sang Parry’s Ales¢ 
Pair of Sirens and Elgar’s Zhe Spirit of England on 
| November 19, with Miss Emily Breare as soloist. The 
| Orchestra played the Aosamunde Overture and Ravel’s 
favane for a Dead Infanta, Mr. C. W. Perkins gave an 
organ solo—a Fantasia by an almost forgotten composer, 
C. E. Stephens. Mr. Richard Wassell conducted. ——The 
City Orchestra’s programme on November 27 included 
|Gluck’s Overture to /phivenia in Aulis, Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto (Mr. Paul Beard), extracts from Sullivan’s 
Tempest, and Charpentier’s /msressions of Italy, Mr. Appleby 
| Matthews conducted. ——Mr. Rutland Boughton’s Bethlehem 
was given its first concert performance by the City of 
Birmingham Choir on November 28. Mr. Appleby 
Matthews conducted, and the soloists included Miss 
Dorothy Silk, Miss Mary Foster, and Miss Dorothy D’Orsay. 
——On December 3, the Choral Association, under its con- 
ductor, Mr. Joseph H. Adams, gave Boito’s J/ephistopheles, 
with Mr. James Howell, Mr. Walter Ottey, Mr. Ronald 
Brooke, Madame Parkes-Darby, and Miss Mary Macqueen 
as soloists. ——On the same evening the City Orchestra 
included in its scheme a couple of works by Arthur 
| Bliss—A’owt (Miss Grace Crawford) and the Storm Musi 
written for 7%e Tempest, conducted by the composer. 


BoURNEMOUTH.—At the Symphony concerts during the 
past few weeks Mr. Dan Godfrey has given, in addition to 
more or less familiar works, Francesco Picciati’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, /oema Gregoriano (with the composer at the 
keyboard), a new Pianoforte Concerto by Arthur Hinton 
(Miss Katherine Goodson), Malipiero’s three Studies for 
small orchestra, Grieg’s /n Autumn, Sullivan’s Masque from 
Zhe Merchant of Venice, Svensden’s Norwegian Carnival, 
and the /termeszzo from The Boatswain's Mate, Dr. Ethel 
Smyth receiving a warm welcome on coming forward to 
conduct the last-named, Among the soloists who have been 
heard are Miss Marie Hall, Mlle. Juliet Folville, Siloti, 
Arnold Trowell, Albert Cazabon, and Lamond. Miss Vera 
Horton and Mr, Franck Mullings sang in a concert devoted 
to works by Granville Bantock. 


BRADFORD.—Mr. William Baines gave a recital of his own 
| compositions on November 24, at the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
| event being under the auspices of the British Music Society. 
| ——A young local pianist of promise, Mr. Geoffrey Tankard, 
played to a large audience on December I in an exacting pro- 
| gramme, including Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Chopin’s Funeral March Sonata, and a couple of Paganini- 
| Liszt Studies——At the Subscription Concert on 
| December 9 Mr. Hamilton Harty obtained fine _per- 
formances of the Gotterdimmerung Finale (with Miss Agnes 
Nicholls singing the part of Brunnhilde), Strauss’s Don 
| Juan, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, and Elgar’s 
| /ntroduction and Allegro for strings. 
| 


Bristo..—Verdi’s Reguiem and Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
| were sung by the Choral Society at its second concert on 
| November 19, with Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
| Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Robert Radford as soloists. The 
| orchestral work was the Unfinished Symphony. Mr. George 
| Riseley conducted.——The New Philharmonic Society 


(Mr. Arnold Barter) drew a large audience to Colston Hall 


| on December 3, when, as usual, the programme was off the 
| beaten track: Bach and Saint-Saéns pianoforte duets by 

Misses Irene Scharrer and Myra Hess, some Boughton songs 
|} by Miss Dorothy Silk, and a couple of choral works, 
| Walford Davies’s The Five Savings of Jesus, and Handel’s 
| St. Cecilia’s Day. Miss Silk and Mr. Steuart Wilson were the 
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soloists. To mark the twenty-first birthday of the Society,|German’s O /%acefil Night, Hegar’s Phantom Host, 
and to show appreciation of Mr. Barter’s work on behalf of | &c. The soloists were Miss Megan Foster and Mr. Albert 
modern music, the members have presented him with a| Fransella, Encores came thick and fast. Mr. Irving 
grand pianoforte. | Silverwood conducted. 

: BROMLE i The . horal rv | _— he good —y as KrIGHLEY.—The Keighley and District Orchestral 
concert on } ovember 29, when it was heard in an gar | Society opened its season with a successful concert, playing 
programme—Avng Olaf, and a couple of choral songs from | porjioz’s Afarche Hongroise, the Egmont Overture, Eric 
the eres a. The = we adh Sophie | Coates’s Summer Day “Suite, a selection from Jolanthe, &c. 
Rowlands, Mr. W alter era and Mr. Joseph Farrington. |Mr. Arthur Lloyd conducted, in the absence (through 
Mr. Frederic Fertel conducted. | illness) of Mr. J. B. Summerscales. 


the Choral Society, with a 
gave a successful 


CARLISLE.—On November 17 
and and chorus of two hundred and fifty, 


KENDAL.—A successful recital was given in the Town 
| Hall on December | by Mr. Osmond Davis, tenor, and Mr. 


——— Williams, assisted by Miss Sybil Cropper. The 
programme consisted of five groups of songs and a group of 
Gerrard Williams’s pianoforte works. Encores were 


| frequent, so much so that Mr. Williams by request played a 


| second group of solos. 


| Hamilton 


oncert it the Drill Hall, Dr. F. W. W dely onducting. | 
Miss Agnes Nicholls was the soloist in Schubert’s Song of 
Viriam and Mendelssohn’s Hear my /’raye The main 
choral item was Elgar’s 7he Black Anigh The orchestra 
played the Zrovca. 

CrossuHILus.—The Choral Union sang A Jak 
~ Old Japan and Stanford’s Song f the Fleet on 
November 26, Soloists: Miss Flora Woodman, Miss 
Emilie Chapman, Mr. William Laycock, and Mr. Frederick 
Taylor. Mr. Clement Waddington conducted a very | 


successful concert. 

DUBLIN. 

concert given on December in aid of St. Ultan’s 
Hospital—the B minor Violin Sonata (Captain Watson, 
iolin, and Mrs. Ellen Duncan, pianoforte), the Concerto 
in FE, and ‘Slumber, Beloved’ from the Chr7s¢mas Oratorio 
sung by Miss Baird, also gave 
Mallison. 


EDINBURGH, 


8 


’ 
who 


-The Dunfermline Choir (Mr. James A. 


Bach provided the bulk of the programme of | 


a group of songs by | 


Moodie) gave a finished performance of madrigals and part- | 


Hall on November 19, the programme 
shasoon my Chloris bright and 


songs in Usher 
including Wilbye’s 
Walmisley’s Steeete / 
Bach Prelude and Deane for organ, played by Mr. 


aith 


H. 


Collinson. ——The Paterson Orchestral Concerts opened their | rp 


season on November 14, when the Scottish Orchestra under | 
Mr. Landon Ronald gave a Beethoven programme, with Mr. 
Rosenthal as soloist in the Zeros Concerto. The second 
concert was devoted to Brahms and Wagner, and the third 
presented a more varied scheme—Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony, Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto (Mr. Josef 
Hofmann), Ravel’s other and works by Schubert, 
Turina, &c. The following week was again a blend of 
classical and romantic—a Mozart Symphony and Violin 
Concerto (Miss Jelly d’\ranyi), Berlioz’s Carnaval Nomain, 
Holst’s Bent Mora, &c. Mr. Julius Harrison conducted the 
third and fourth concerts.——The Amateur Orchestral 
Society entered on its fiftieth year’s work on December 6 with 
2 concert at Usher Hall, Mr. Paul Della Torre conducting 
good performances of the Jag? //ute Overture, Weber’s 
Jubilee Overture, Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. J. J. 
Imlay), and a work of his own, 7%e Death of Hercules, the 
latter making a very favourable impression.--—On the same 
evening the Edinburgh Trio (Mr. John Petrie Dunn, Mr. 
W. Watt Jupp, and Mr. Bernard Beers) gave a Beethoven 
concert, playing to an appreciative audience Trios in 
G major, E flat, and B flat.——The Bach Society had a 
crowded room on December 10 for its second concert of the 
season. The programme consisted of the Organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, the Overture in D, and a couple 
»f Church cantatas. Mr. Douglas Dickson conducted. 


Goose, 


GLasGcow.—The Choral and Orchestral Union gave its 
fourth popular concert on December 3, at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, a crowded audience showing keen enjoyment of fare 


that included Mozart’s Symphony in C, the Magic Flut 
Overture, Mendelssohh’s Violin Concerto (Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi), and Holst’s Aen? Mora Mr. Julius Harrison 


conducted. 


HASTINGS.—Purcell’s Dido and .7-neas was sung with 
great success on December 7 and & by the girls of St. Mary’s 
Convent School, Baldslow. 


HUDDERSFIELD. — The Holme 
gave its annual concert at the Town 
19, singing splendidly in Jenkins’s 7% 
Walford Davies’s S/orm /ov, Boughton’s 


Valley Male-Voice Choir 
Hall on November 
Assyrian came down, 
Little Billie, 


T. | 





| December 1. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—The Choral Society deserves credit 
for getting off the besten —= and choosing such a work as 
Harty’s Wys Trumpeter for its concert on 
Mr. ia Coleman sang the solo. The 
orchestra played the //e/Arzdvs Overture, the Entr’actes from 
RNosamunde, and (with Mr. A. Chatfield at the keyboard} 
Guilmant’s Organ Concerto. Mr. J. Irving Glover 
conducted. 


Lrels.—The Choral Union gave a splendid performance 
of Hiawatha on November 16, conducted by Dr. Coward. 
The soloists were Miss Caroline Hatchard, Mr. Sydney 


| Coltham, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and the Leeds Symphony 


Orchestra rose to the occasion with the chorus. ——Mr. 
Eugéne Goossens was in charge of the Leeds Saturday 
Orchestral concert on November 19. The orchestra was 


Among the solo items was a heard to great advantage in the Aymont and /rince /go 


= Peer Gynt Suite, and Mozart’s G minor 
John Dunn gave a fine performance of 


e Elgar V tele Cc oncerto, and some solos. 


Overtures, 


Lincoln Musical Society’s annual 
Carmen was very successfully 
performed under the direction of Dr. G. J. Bennett. The 
band and choir numbered two hundred and fifty. There 
was an overflowing and enthusiastic audience. At the final 
rehearsal of the chorus, Dr. Bennett was presented with a 
cheque for £50, in recognition of his twenty-five years’ 
devoted service as conductor. 


LINCOLN—At the 
concert on November 


>? 
= 5 


Liverroo..—At the Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
November 29, Mr. Eugéne Goossens conducted a compre- 
hensive programme ranging from Bach and Cherubini to 
Manuel de Falla (7%7ve-Cornered Hat Suite) and Ravel 
(Za Valse). M. Siloti joined the orchestra in the fifth 
Brandenburg, and also played the Schubert-Liszt andere 
Fantasia. Mr. Mullings sang a group of Bantock songs. 
~The Post Office Choral Society did good work at its 
concert on December 7, singing especially well in Bantock’s 
Cruiskeen Lawn and Elgar’s Il vary Wind of the Vest, The 
singers drew on Hande! for the first half of their programme 
—a string of extracts from Zhe VWessiah, Mr. Arthur Davies 
conducted. ——At the Crane Hall recital on the same evening 
Miss Monica Scott sang songs by Frank Bridge, Martin 
Shaw, Herbert Hughes, and other native song-writers. 
Miss Ethel Atwood accompanied, and played solos. —— 
Humour in choralism is sufficiently rare to make the concert 
of the Wallasey Musical Society, on December 10, some- 
thing of an innovation. Having sung the kind of music one 
expects such societies to sing, it proceeded to unbend 
with a chorus called 7%e Sump (C. T. West), in which 
is satirised a parish council debate, with interruptions 
said and sung. Further amusement was caused by a 
performance of Roddie’s Jamie Shaw, in which the words 
‘Jamie Shaw, lend me your saw,’ are treated a//a oratorio. 
Mr. Wilfred Shaw conducted.——The Rodewald Society’s 
concert on December 12 was provided by the Catterall 


(Quartet, which gave excellent performances of Quartets by 
Hadyn (G major), Franck, and Howells (Zady Audrey 
Suite). 
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MALVERN.—Mr. F. HI. Shera conducted the opening 
concert of the Orchestral Society on December I, capit | 
performances being given of works bv Mozart, Schumann, 
Howells, Vaughan Williams, and Quilter. 


MANCHESTER.—Casals was evi lently the main attraction 
at the Hallé concert on Novemler 17. He plaved the 
Schumann Concerto and a Sonata by Sammartini-Salmon, 
with the inevitable Bach extra, The orchesteal items were 
the Barber of Seville Overture, Casella’s Le Couvent sur 
f Eau, and Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. Mr. Hamilton 
Harty conducted.——The C. W. S. Choir concert on 
November 24 was notable for fine choral singing in Bantock’s 
Villon Ballade and Balfour Gardiner’s Cargoes. Miss 


PORTSMOUTH.—The Philharmonic Society flew at high 
game on December 8, when it was heard in Vaughan 
Williams’s Sea Symphony, but the excellence of the 
performance showed that the singers had not been unduly 
ambitious. The programme included also Stanford’s Songs 
of the Fleet. The soloists were Miss Grace Crawford and 
Mr. Clive Carey. Mr. Hugh Burry conducted a fine 
evening’s work by all concerned. 


RAUNDS.—The Wes!eyan Choral Society (conductor, 
Mr. W. W. Hall) successfully presented Zi/zjah on 
| November 17. The soloists were Miss Florence Mellors, 
| Miss Edith Furmedge, Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and Capt. 
Horace Stevens, 


Dorothy Silk and Mr. Harold Williams sang solos, and the | 


Catterall Quartet played some Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, | 


——At the Hallé Concert on November 24 the Symphony 
was Tchaikevsky’s No. 4. 
soloist in Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, also playing a group 
of pieces by Rachmaninov, Chopin, and Liszt. ——At the 
Brand Lane Concert on November 27 Sir tlenry Wood 
conducted a programme that included the Overture and 
Venusberg music from Zannhduser, the 


conducted the New Mills Subscription Concert on 


November 30, the programme including Tchaikov-ky’s fourth | 


Svmphuny, and solos by Miss Olga Haley and Mr. Archie 
Camden (hhasson).——Mr. Granville Bantock conducted his 
Omar Khayyam (Part) at the Hallé concert on December 1. 
The soloists were Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullinys (who 
owing to illness was unalile to sing more than a small part of 
his role), and Mr. George Parker. Mr. Hamilton Harty was 


at the pianoforte, and also conducted the performance of | 


minor Symphony that completed the 


Beethoven’s C 
programme. 


Mor.ey.—The Choral Society, assisted by a contingent 


of the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, sang effectively in 
Samson, on November 30, with an adequate group of 
soloists, and conducted by the Society’s trainer, Mr. John 
Groves. 

NewcastT_e.—The Y.M.C.A. Choral Society, 
hundred strong, gave a goud performance of ZAiijah on 
November 23. 


two 


conlucted.——The Newcastle and 
Union opened its thirty-fourth 


Lambert 


Choral 


season on 


November 30, singing three movements of Bantock’s Vav7¢y | 


of Vanities, Bach’s Come, Jesu, come, and some Handel 
choruses. Miss Margaret Fairless—a native of Newcastle— 
played the Franck Sonata (with Miss Annie Eckford), and a 
group of solos, Mr. James Preston played organ pieces, and 


Mr. Josef Hofmann was the | 


Meistersinger | 
Overture, 77// Eulenspiegel, tve Emperor Concerto (M. Montz | 
Rosenthal), the /ve Gynt Suite, &c.—— Mr. Baguley Walters | 


Mr. James M. Preston skilfully supplied 
the accompaniments on the organ, and Mr. Arthur W. | 
Gateshead | 


Rivon.—The evergreen MJaritana, eked out by miscel- 
| laneous items, received an excellent concert performance by 
the Choral Society on December 9. The principals were 
Madame Mabel Tomlinson, Miss Emily Fieldhouse, 
Mr. John Perry, Mr. Reginald Shackleton, and Mr. E. 
Woodhouse. Mr. R. Pfaff conducted. The hall was 
packed, and many people were turned away. 


ROCHESTER. — Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was 
introduced to this part of Kent on November 23, when the 
Choral Society gave an admirable performance under the 
baton of Mr. Hylton Stewart. Mr. W. H. Reed was the 
leader of the orchestra, which included a contingent from 
the L. S. O. The soloists were Miss Florence Mellors, 
Miss Elsie Chambers, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and Mr. Samuel 
Mann. 3 


The programme was completed by /eonvra No, 3 
and Aiawatha’s Wvdding- Feast. 


SaLispuRY.—A Choral Society of about a hundred and 
fifty voices has recently come into being. It gave its first 
performance at the Cathedral on December 7 to an audience 
of three thousand, Dr. Alcock conducting a fine per- 
formance of 7he Hymn of Praise. The new choir, which 
has the backing of the Orchestral Society, has started its 
career in most auspicious style. Something of what is due 
te Dr. Alcock was expressed at the final rehearsal when he 
was presented with a cheque from the members of both 
societies. 


SHREWSBURY.—The Philharmonic Society opened its 


third season on December 8 with Zhe Golden Legend, 
Mr. F. G. Rowland conducting. The solos were sung by 
Miss Laura FEvans-Williams, Miss Elsie Chambers, 


Mr. John Terry, and Mr. Harold Williams. The band 
was drawn chiefly from the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. W. G. Whittaker conducted. ——The McConnell Wood | 


Northumbrian Select Choir gave its secund subscription 
concert on December 6, being heard to great advantage in 
part-songs by Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. W. 


McConnell Wood conducted.——The Glee and Madrigal | 


Society gave its last concert of the year on December 8, 
before a crowded audience. 


glees. 
Orchestra, at its concert on December 
large audience with a varied scheme that included Vaughan 
Williams’s /Vasfs Overture, the Unfinished Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s G major lianoferte Concerto (Miss Annie 
Eckford). Mr. Edgar L.*Bainton conducted. 


NoTtTinGHAM.—Admirable choral singing was heard at 
the Albert Hall on December 3, when the two choirs trained 
and conducted by Mr, William Turner—the choir of the 
Philharmonic Society and the Ladies’ Choir—joined forces at 
his annual concert. 

was filled on 
under Sir Hugh 


Sheldonian Theatre 
the Bach Choir, 


Oxrorp.—The 
December 4 when 
Allen, gave excellent performances of Bach’s Come, 
come, and Mozart’s Regurem. Mr. Maurice 
Besley took charge during a spirited performance of 
Handel’s G minor Organ Concerto, with Dr. W. H. Harris 
at the keyboard. 


It was a happy thought to! 
mark the centenary of Callcott by singing a group of his | 
Mr. R. W. Clarke conducted. ——The Philharmonic | 
11, delighted a | 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 


The eighth Fort)ildungskursus fiir Schulgesang in the 
old Meistersinger town of Nuremberg was visited by 
teechers, organists, choirmasters, and chorus-masters, along 
| with academic and practical musicians from all parts of 
Germany, as well as from Sweden and Finland, who sought 
and obtained instruction and suggestions. He who came 
not as a fanatic adherent to any method but as an inquirer, 
| returned satisfied and the richer by what he had seen and 


‘learned. The director of the course was Oberlehrer Joseph 
| Schubert, singing-master at the Girls’ High School at 
| Nuremberg. 


The Protestant Church Music Society for the province of 
| Saxe has held a large Church music Festival at Halle. The 
chicf attraction was the performance of a new play, Der 
Thomaskantor, by Arnold Schering. The author chooses 
Rach’s fifty-third birthday for the time of the action, This 
permits the introduction of the Cantor’s wife, his children— 
especially Friedemann and Philipp Emanuel—his friends, 
| pupils, and enemies. Intense historical study was demanded 
jin the writing of the play, and the Leipsic life and 
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atmosphere of 1737 have been reproduced. The musical 
portions are all chosen from Bach. The work was presented 
by professors and students of the University of Halle. 
Musical culture at Darmstadt has progressed for three 
years under Herr Balling, and are now well 
attended and economically run. At his last concert Herr 
An Orchestral Suite from 


concerts 


Balling produced two novelties. 


Richard Strauss’s Aarg als Edelmann was sometimes 
easy to follow and sometimes puzzling. Its dramatic 
basis seemed to spoil it as concert music. A Violin 


Concerto in G minor, by Arnold Mendelssohn, proved a 
valuable addition to the répertoire. It sincerity, 
melody, and life. Herr Drumm (leader of the orchestra) 
played it magnificently. 


A Life of Brahm by 


has 


Walter Niemann (Berlin: 


Schuster & Loffler), is new in so far as the author has 
written a fearless critical study. The book contains an 
arresting biography and a valuable analysis of Brahms’s 
works. 


In performing Ariane e¢ Barbe-bleu of Maeterlinck and 
Dukas the Aachen town theatre did not so much desire to 
build bridges as to show characteristic specimens of Western 


art. This work is interesting, but it does not warm, The 
German does not love gentle contours; he longs for 
dramatic life. 

A novel experiment was made at the last concert of the 


Berlin Philharmonic Society, by providing all string players 
from the first to the contra-bassist with instruments 
that had been improved according to the Ohlhaver 
Veredlungsverfahren, The inventor, who does not divulge 
the process, claims that he can give to any ordinary fiddle 
the tone-quality of the old Italian violins. He has 
several occasions submitted his invention to professional 
players, with, in almost every instance, astonishing results. 
At the above concert it had to be acknowleged that the 
string tone was, at any rate, not less powerful than when 
the members of the Society played on their accustomed 
instruments. 

Bayreuth is in danger of being a thing of the past. The 
festival plays that before the war had achieved a high degree 
of perfection, cannot be carried on unless funds are fourth- 
coming to lighten the responsibility of Wagner’s descendants, 
The sum of three million marks is urgently needed if the 
performances are to be renewed in the summer of 10923. 
Those who purchase * Patronatscheine’ from the Richard 
Wagner Verein, Leipsic, will enjoy special advantages. 

Another appeal comes from Eisenach, where the house in 
which Johann Sebastian Bach was born is in urgent need of 
restoration. It is feared that it may be necessary to pull it 
down unless money is immediately subscribed for repairs. 
The house, built in the 17th century, contains the Bach 
museum, with its many priceless treasures. Contributions 
towards a restoration fund should be sent to Prof. Straube, 
organist, Leipsic. F, ERCKMANN. 


violin 


| by Niverd, 


on} 


| songs) ; 


|to take place above and between 


At the Concerts Lamoureux were played on December to 
three fine Chorals by Keechlin, and on December 4 a Suite 
Among other examples of contemporary French 
music recently performed have been Ravel’s 7ombeau de 
Couperin in orchestral form and d’Indy’s Trilogy /adlenstein 
(Pasdeloup), and Louis Aubert’s Hasanera (Conservatoire). 

Koussevitzky’s concerts at the Opéra have provided a good 


deal that is attractive: among other things Honegger’s 
Horace Victorieux (its reception in the Press was very 
mixed), a fine choral work written in memory of the 


heroes of the great war by Kastalsky, and Moussorgsky’s 
Rout of Sennacherih, 

It is when turning to recitals and chamber concerts 
that one finds it difficult to omit no event of importance. 
The Parent (Quartet at the Salon d’Automne, the (Euvre 
Inédite at the Salle Touche, the Revue Musicale at the 
Vieux-Colombier, the Heure Musicale at the Salle Gaveau, 
the Société Musicale Indépendante (S.M.I.) at the Salle 
Pleyel, the Samedis Musicaux at the Salle Albert I., along 
with countless soloists or groups in every concert hall large 
and small, are doing excellent work, and it is impossible to 
acquire the remotest idea of the true musical life of Paris 
unless one follows all these events pretty closely. 

To show how difficult and how important it is to do so, a 
few of the contemporary works, French and foreign, per- 
formed recently, may be named: Grassi, Pianoforte Suite, 
Les Equinoxes ((Euvre Inédite); Milhaud, Violin Sonata 
(Parent) and /odmes /urfs (Bertha Albert); Roussel, 
songs, pianoforte pieces, and chamber works (Parent) ; 
Poulenc, Za Bestiatre (Revue Musicale) and Ze Gendarme 
/ncompris (Wiener concerts); Migot, JJouvements a’ Eau, 
for string quartet, and Blair Fairchild, /rséan Songs(S.M.1.); 
Marcel Bernheim, /%oémes Arabes (Heure Musicale) ; 
A. Kulmann, Violin Sonata (Samedis Musicaux) ; Barték, 
Pianoforte Suite, Op. 14 (Wiener concerts); Schénberg, 
Pierrot Lunatre (Wiener concerts—the method rendered 
famous by Biilow’s duplicate performance of a Brahms 
Symphony was, not unwisely, resorted to) ; and, on various 
occasions, works by new-comers such as L. Bousserez, 
G. Bas, A. Tansman, Marguerite Canal, Xc. 

As regards British music, the list is not particularly rich. 
Let us record, however, a performance at the Salle Pleyel 
of Ireland’s Pianoforte Sonata, by Lawton. 

Excellent concerts have been given by Blanche Selva 
(pianoforte works by Bordes, de Séverac, and Albeniz) ; Vera 
Janacopulos (French and Russian songs, Koussevitzky’s 
Concerto for double-bass, played by the composer); the 
Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais (choral music and part-songs, 
ancient and modern); Jane Kuflerath (contemporary French 
Yvonne Péan (contemporary French songs and 
chamber music). Considerable interest attached to the 
concert given in order to introduce new bowed instruments 
constructed by a French luthier, Léo Sir. These are intended 
the usual five, and 
pitch is higher by 


the violin, a mezzo-soprano, a 


comprise a 
one-fourth 


*super-soprano’ whose 
than that of 


| contralto, a tenor, and a baritone (both playing one octave 


PARIS 


Despite the deplorable conditions prevailing—which are | 
accurately described in the quotations from Louis Laloy and 
L. C. Battaille in last month’s A/usrcal 7imes (page 838) 
concerts of all kinds are taking place in ever-increasing 
numbers. The wealth and variety of modern works per- 
formed speak volumes for the faith and industry of 
concert-givers, 

At the Concerts Colonne the principal modern works 
have been: Ze Conciliabule des Fleurs, a short tone-picture 


by D. V. Fumet ; Fanelli’s /mpressions Pastorales ; Pierné’s 
Paysages Franciscains ; and Le Chant de Schéhérazade, by 
Mario Versepuy. The excitement caused a few years ago 


by the ‘discovery’ of Fanelli, who was living unknown 
and poor in a suburb of Paris, and the subsequent per- 
formance of excerpts from one of the numerous symphonic 
works he had written, will perhaps be remembered. 
Whether he is interesting as a precursor only, or whether 
his works will survive, is difficult to decide from the five | 
pieces now performed. Pierné’s /a Franciscains 
proved very delightful. 


ages 


lower than the viola), and a bass playing two octaves below 
the violin. The new timbres thus provided have induced 
composers such as Milhaud, Mariotte, Honegger, and 
others to write works where those instruments are used 
together with violin, viola, and violoncello. More cannot 
be said within the compass of this column. A. BoLp. 


ROME . 


The Augusteum (the city’s chief temple of art, as Romans 
love to style it) fell on evil days when it was lent to the 
Fascists for their third congress at the beginning of 
November. These earnest politicians had a grand time in 
the theatre. They built fires on the stage, and fed them 
with the gikled seats of the orchestra stalls, shattered electric 
lamps in the dome with revolvey shots, and explored the inner 
mysteries of the organ. The total damage has been 
estimated at about two hundred thousand Italian lire, and 
naturally, the opening of the winter concert season has been 
delayed. Nevertheless, it was hoped to begin on 
December 13; and the carte//one has been published, with 
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THE MUSICAL ‘TIM 
announcements. of anitite 4 visits from Nikisch, Albert | 
Coates, Walter Bruno, Vaclav ‘Talich (the Bohemian), | 


Furtwangler, Cari Flesch and Albert Spalding (violinists), 
Rosenthal and Casella amongst the pianists, and Bossi and 
Nadia B oulanger amongst the organists. Mr. Coates’s | 
visit promises to be interesting, seeing that he is to conduct } 
works of Purcell, Delius, and Holst. And apropos of | 
Purcell, the organist of the Lateran confided to me recently | 
that he is preparing a programme of organ music of English 
composers of the 16th and 17th centuries. A good sign of | 
widening views—may good fortune wait upon his venture. | 
The programme of the Costanzi also promises many good 
The novelties announced for the season are A’omeco 
of Michetti, /sade//a 
Renato Brogi, and 
of the 


things. 
and Juliet of Zandonia, La Grazia, 
Orsin?, by the Florentine maestro, 
Emiral, by Bruno Barilli, the well-known critic 


Tempo. The Italian operas represented will be 7osca, 
Falstaff, Rigoletto, and Puccini’s 7rittico, Andrea Chénier, 
Barbiere, and Ballo in Maschera, along with Mascagni’s 
Marat. Foreign opera will include Dre Merstersinger and | 
Tannhiuser, Rosenkavalier, and Boris Goudonor, Amongst 
the conductors to visit the Costanzi are Fritz Renier, of the 
Dresden Opera, Mascagni, Zandonai, and two new Italian 


Vincent Belleria and Gabriel Santini. 
LEONARD PEYTON. 


maestri, 


TORONTO 

The season here is now safely under way, 
music-lover, and the general public having had ample 
opportunity during the past two months to satisfy variable 
or precise taste, as the case may be. From a novelty point 
of view, the Scotti Grand Opera Company’s production of | 
Leoni’s /’Oracolo (first performed at Covent Garden in 
1905) and Massenet’s a Navarraise 
of interest. The intensity of characterisation displayed by 
Antonio Scotti himself in the part of Chim Fang will not 
easily be forgotten. The other operas given were La 7oasca, 
La Bohéme, and The Barber of Seville. Alice Gentle, 
Joseph Hyslop (Chicago pera Company), Stracciari, | 
Martino, Mario Laurenti, (Jueena Mario, Anna Rosella, | 
Italo Picchi, and Angeles Ottein were worthy of particular 
notice. 

Chamber music has been specially favoured by the first | 
appearance in this city of the Letz String (uartet (in 
conjunction with the new Chamber Music Society) and the | 
second of the London String (Quartet, which is on tour in | 
America. 
and style of the two bodies—the one delicate, artistic, 
and dainty, yet giving a sound reading of the works, the 
other bold, manly, yet refined, with a masterful interpre- | 
tation as remarkable as it was perfect. The English critics 
need have no fear that this Quartet is deteriorating. In its | 
present condition it will always satisfy an appreciative | 
audience. 

The first two of Mr. Campbell McInnes’s Nine O’clock 
recitals were particularly well attended and appreciated. 
The series of four comprise ‘The Art Song from the 15th to 
the 1&th century,’ ‘ Folk-Song (Traditional Ballads, Songs, 
and Melodies of the British Isles),’ ‘The Polyphonic Period 
(Bach),’ and ‘ Schubert’s song-cycle, 7he Winter's Journey.’ 
Both as an education and as a lesson in interpretation this 
series is creating a deep impression. 

Concert recitals have been given by Madame Louise 
Homer and Miss Cora Chase, Madame Galli-Curci, Henri 
Czaplinski (of the Hamburg Conservatory), Ferdinand and 
Madame Fillion «(of the Toronto Conservatory), Paul 
Kochanski, Arthur Friedheim (of the Canadian Academy), 


Madame Helen Stanley and Edmund Burke, Madame 
Lazzari and Bauer. 
A concert under Mr. Damrosch on November 9 


provided Rachmaninov’s second Symphony, Ze Aowe/ 
ad’ Omphale, 7 Zannhduser, and the Andante from the String 
(Quartet in A (Op. &, No. 5) of Beethoven. Miss 
Bertha Crawford, a promising young Toronto co/ora/ura, 
showed a distinct and unusually refined style in the 
hackneyed ‘ Caro Nome’ from A’/go/et/o. 

In conclusion a few words about the new Chamber Music 
Society would perhaps be of interest. At the end of last 
season the organization was formed under the presidency of 


musician, | 


attracted a good deal | 


Most interesting was the difference in programme | 
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Mr. Vincent Massey, and the direction of the leading 
musicians of the city, both professional and amateur. 


Local artists are to be heard in all except two concerts 
each season. This year the Letz and the Flonzaley 
(Quartets are the visitors. It is a rule at each general 
concert that a work of a modern British composer be heard. 
Last year Frank Bridge and Dr. Ilealey Willan were the 
favoured. A practice room and library are in course of 
preparation. 

Rehearsals of the following organizations are now in full 
swing: The Mendelssohn Choir (Mr. H. A. Fricker), the 
National Chorus (Dr. Albert Ham), and the Oratorio 
Society (Dr. Edward Broome). 


NEW YORK 

exercised with the question 
‘Who will take Caruso’s place?’ it would seem that his 
share of popularity has fallen upon the soprano, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, whose first appearance at the Metropolitan 
made a sensation. 

The more critical music crowd waited for the premiere of 
Korngold’s Dead City, presented at the first matinée. This 
opera was first heard at Vienna about two years ago, and 
since then it has been given a number of times in smaller 
cities on the European continent and has met with partial 
but not overwhelming success. The same verdict has been 
pronounced at New York. For a boy of twenty it is 
certainly a remarkable composition, but its remarkable 
qualities are principally disclosed by his knowledge of how 
to do it and not by what he has done. His erudition is 
boundless. He shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
great masters of composition who have preceded him, but 
| originality on «3 part is not the result. A master of 
orchestration, he has twined and intertwined phrases and 
| ideas of one composer after another in a narvellous way, 
| W ith no clear and definite idea of Korngold himself ke ft on 
| one’s mind. The vocal part of the score is tremendously 
| difficult. The role of Marietta was so well sung and 
| acted by Mlle. Marie Jeritza (who created tl e part at Vienna) 
| that one must acknowledge the success of the new singer to 
| be far greater than that of the opera itself. The role of 
| Paul (the lover who sees in Marietta a reincarnation of 
| his dead wife) was entrusted to Mr. Orville Harrold, who did 
| wonderfully well considering his various handicaps, not the 
least of which was his being unaccustomed to sing in the 
German language. 

The Dead City was the first opera to be given in German 
at the Metropolitan since that tongue was barred in 1917, 
and it was quickly fullowed by a performance of /77stan und 
/solde, given also in German. Its fine performance last year 
in English will be remembered. The cast of last season 
reappeared— Matzenauer, Gordon, Semlhach, and Whitehill, 
two Americans and two Germans, and Miss Gurdon had to 
| re-learn her part, having never sung Brangeane except in 
| English. To those who, like the writer, believe that every 
| opera should be given in the language of the country where 
| it is performed (as is done in Germany and in Italy), it seems 
|a great pity to put 777sfaz back into German again. 
Perhaps it was done to satisfy the clamour of the German 
element among music-lovers; but Germans who make their 
home here should first and foremost be Americans, and 
make no demands and ask no favours of that kind. 

In the concert halls the two pianists who have attracted 
| the most attention are not new-comers, but old favourites 
| reappearing after longatisences, William Bachaus last plaved 
here eight years ago, and although he then received almost 
unstinted praise from his most critical listeners, yet he has 
climbed still higher on the ladder of fame. His sincerity 
{and modesty remain unchanged, and are even more 
remarkable in the face of almost insurmountable technical 
difficulties which he conquers with absolute ease as if the 
word ‘ difficult’ was unknown to him. 

Ernest Schelling returns to us after an absence of four 
years of war duty, but neither the roaring of guns nor life 
in the trenches has dulled his brain nor stiffened his fingers. 
He was an artist of the first rank before he left us, and his 
forced retirement from his pianeforte has but served to 
increase his artistic ability. In his able playing of 
compositions by Bach, Schubert, and Chopin he also showed 


While certain minds are 
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that he possesses a rare queuie with and undentending | 
of Spanish music. He was heard in compositions by 
Enrique Granados, 


TIMES—January 


A Caruso Memorial Concert was given at the Metropolitan | 


Opera House on the afternoon of Sunday, November 27. 
The house was sold out at opera prices, and the receipts— 
about 12,000,00 dollars—-were given to the Verdi Home 
for Aged Musicians at Milan. A bronze bust of Caruso was 
unveiled and presented to the Metropolitan, on behalf of 
Mrs. Caruso. (It is sad to have to confess that the bust 
bears no resemblance to the great tenor.) M. II. F. 


mi cellaneous 


At Timaru, N.Z., on October 13, the Orpheus Choir, 
under Mr, A. W. V. Vine, sang Elgar’s A/ter many a dusty 
mile, Lee Williams’s Song of the Pedlar, and many other 
part-songs. 

The Index of Volume lxii. (January to December, 
of the Musical Times is now ready, and can be had, 
free, by subscribers, on application to the publishers. 
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H.R.H. Princess Beatrice has been pleased to accept a 

copy of Madame Agnes Larkcom’s book, 7he Singer's Art. 
CONTENTS Page 

The Truth about Beethoven. By Ernest Newman... il 
British Players and Singers I.—Harold Samuel (with Special 

Portrait) ™ , . 15 
Charles Kechlin. By M.-D. Calvocoressi (conc/uded) 8 
Our Lost Operatic Lead. By Herman Klein . 20 
The Bach-Elgar Fugue. By Harvey Grace 21 
The Origin of Samson and Delilah. By Camille Saint-Satns 23 
New Light on Early Tudor Composers. XXIII.—John Lloyd 

By W. H. Grattan Flood . . 7 24 | 
Misdirection in Oratorio Singing. By George » Gardne r 25 | 
New Fiddles for Old 27 
Stravinsky Day by Day By Alfred Kalisch 27 | 
Occasional Notes 28 
The Musician's Bookshelf. By * Feste ' 30 
New Music ‘: 37 
Gramophone Notes ” By * Disc u s' 38 
Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D re al vocoressi 39 
London Concerts (e#h Portrait) om os 40 
Operain London. By Francis E Barrett $4 
Chamber Music for Amateurs - $5 
Church and Organ Music ... ose ope _ 46 
Spohr and his Influence By C. a Becket Williams 49 
Letters to the Editor . - ace m 50 
Sharps and Flats 53 
Sixty Years Ago 54 
Obituary - one 54 
English Sac red F 1k-Song 54 
4 Novel Performance of 7/0 1: By A. S. Macpherson 55 
The Art of the Ballad. By Gerr: ad ‘Ww illiams 55 
Royal Academy of Music ... ‘ 56 
Royal College of Music Sf 
Trinity College of Music 57 
Music in the Provinces 57 
Musical Notes from Abroad 59 

Music 

The Night Wind Part-song for Four Voices. By Grorde 

RATHBONE 33 


THREE EXTRA SUPPLEMI 0S weahun 


with this Number: 


1. Portrait of Harold Samuel 
2. Serenade ( horal Song for s.a.7.8. By Edward iilgar 
J ompetition Festizv ) Record 
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AILING, R. G.—** Covenanters’ March.” (No. %6, 

Original Compositions for the Organ. New 
Series.) 1s. 6d, 

ALWARD, EVAN. — ‘Lead, kindly Light.” 


Two Kevs. 2s. each. 
F. A. W.—A Christmas Carol 


Sacred Song. 
AMILION-GELL, 


(**See amid the winter's snow ™). Id. 
ULBERT, H. H.—Eurhythm (Thought in Action), 
The Principles and Practice of Vocal and Physical 
Therapy. 9s. net. 
ULBERT, H. R. — “‘ Rest.” Part-Song for 
S.A.T.B. Od, 
J AQU ES-DALCROZE, E.— Rhythmic Movement. 
m Vol. Il. 7s. 6d. 
JY ENNINGTON-BICKFORD, W.—‘* Hush! hush! He 
sleeps ” Christmas Carol. 1d. each, or 2s, 6c, per 50, 
)y ATHBONE, G.—** The Night Wind.” Part-Song 
for S.A.T.B. (No. 947, Zhe M/ustcal Zimes.) 2d. 
Y FED, W H.—*A reasonable woman.” Part-Song 
AX for r.1.8.8. (No. 575. The Orpheus.) 4d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 355.—** The Lullaby 


CORNER (1649). With 
** Christmas 
DE PEARSALL. 


™“ 
S of Mary.” Melody by D. 
varied Accompaniment by W. MCNAuGuHr. 
comes but once a Year.” Melody by R. L. 
Arranged for s.s.A., unaccompanied 

*ONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 

Date, B. J.—** Before the paling of the stars.” 

Christmas Ilymn for Voices and Orchestra. _ ts. 


“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


2d. 


No. 2376. ‘*O lovely voices of the sky.” Carol. 


For Mixed Voices. CC. HARRIS. 2d, 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
I ILBRO, M.—Southern Negro Spirituals. Ne. 1. 
* Whisper in ma yeah.” No. 2. “* By the weeping 


willow.” Each, 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 


ORSYTH, C.—** Idyll.’ For 
ia Three-part Chorus of Women’s Voices. 
“AUL, H. B.— Song. 

(2s. 6d.). 

ALL, W. H. 

25 cents (Is.). 

AMES, P.—‘* By the waters of Babylon.” 

] 15 cents (8d.). 
“‘L NUDSEN, C. 
in excelsis”) 


Ree E. H. 


ESTER, W. ‘In a Cloister 
For Organ. 75 cents (3s.). 
ee A. L.—Canzone Pastorale. For Organ. 


Contralto Solo and 
10 cents (4d.). 
* IT saw one star.” 60 cents 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F. 
Anthem. 


—‘*Glory be to God on high” (** Gloria 
20 cents (10d, ). 
“Christmas Bells.” For Organ. 


Garden.” (Idylle.) 


W ERBE, W. Y.—*‘ Ecstasy.”” For Organ. 75 cents 
(3s. ). 
) yur rMER, T. C.—March for a Festival. For 
Organ. 75 cents (3s.). 


IMMERMANN, W. P.—“‘An Evening Idyl.” For 








Organ 75 cents (3s.). 
. “ is wie : . 4 ’ pe a . 
| ACH, J. S.—“‘Tesu Dyrchafedig (" Jesu, = j}—— ‘* A spring day. For Organ. 75 cents (3s.). 
. Freude”). Motet. Welsh adaptation by Rev. |____ «Op g rainy day.” For Organ. 75 ¢ <1" (3s. ). 
GwityM WIL! IAMS. 2s. - : : ,; | — “Scherzo.” For Organ. 75 cents (3s. 
| AXTER, F. N.—‘* Spirit of our God, Vesper | —— ‘* Song of Triumph.” For Organ. 75 nine (3s. ). 
Hymn. td. aati 
ISSLEY, J. G.—*‘Cold the winter wind is blowing.” | E SSAY. A.R.C.O. — “THE RUDIMENTS OF 
> » hd « Criticism."' Four valuable models with hints. Enclose 3s. 6d. 
oon dig. “E ‘4 Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
. c/o Nove & Co., Ltd., >, ¢ » we 
RIDGE, SIR F.—‘* The Old Cryes of London.” With |“ “*S#* “0 Novello (”™ paper — 9 — 
numerous illustrations and musical examples. 7s. net. E XPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST, disengaged, 
“HAMBERLAIN, N.—** Benedicite, omnia Opera,” | “= Be eur — ae, <. —- ~ — 
in D flat. 2d. moderate o? -» Lid., 160, VI ot., I. 
— ; he i 
ALE, B. J.—‘‘Before the paling of the stars.”| \/J'SS RITZ, , L.R.A.M. (trained in Paris), has a 
Violi 5. Od.: 2nd Viol F 6d.: Viol | 4 few VACANCIES for the Easter Term. Pianoforte, Solfége, 
‘- iolin, Is. Od.; 2m a Ss Ue 5 1ola, | Theory, Harmony. Preparation for Examinations. Apply, 266, 
is. Od. ; Violoncello, 2s. 3d. ; Basso, Is. 6d, | Elgin Avenue, W.S. 


























